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The Role of Preaching 


The Centrality of the Word of God 
By Ronald E. Sleeth 


IN EACH AGE the pulpit needs to restate its purpose. At the present 
time, as in other periods, there are challenges to the preaching task. Every- 
one is familiar with the attacks from without the church as to the futility of 
the sermon. But even within the church there are questionings as the church 
seeks to find the basic nature of its ministry. Recent studies of the minis- 
try which seek to define the minister’s role are examples of the searching 
questions being raised about preaching and the other traditional roles of 
the ministry. There is an earnest endeavor to find some unifying factor 
underlying the gospel which can describe, if not define, the nature of the 
ministry. To those who hold the centrality of the preaching task, these 
challenges force a re-evaluation of the role of the preacher in present-day 
Protestantism. 

To speak of the role of the preacher is to examine the basis for preach- 
ing. Much of the concern in homiletics has been for the how, with recent 
concern for the what. But a discussion of the role examines the why of the 
preaching office. In fact, such an examination might be called: the the- 
ology of the office of preaching. 

The Reformers emphasized the word of God as a basis for authority. 
What is often forgotten is that for the Reformation thinkers this word of 
God is, above all, a preached word. Strangely enough, at the same time 
that there has been criticism of the place of preaching in church there has 
also been a restatement of the importance of preaching. This reemphasis 
of the importance of the preacher’s role has not come from defensive 
preachers, but from modern theologians who in a recent recovery of bibli- 
cal and theological studies have sought to capture again the primacy of 
the Reformation doctrine of the word. Without necessarily embracing 
the theological systems of these writers, it is imperative that the modern- 
day preachers and the church which seeks to define the role of its ministers 
come to terms with what the theologians are saying about the primacy of 
preaching. 

It should be pointed out immediately that the recovery of the im- 
portance of preaching by the theologians is not necessarily a defense 
of present-day preaching practice. Actually, it may be more judgment 
than comfort. If one considers preaching merely as an adjunct to the 
ministry, or as a technique, or as religious oratory, or as a talk at the eleven 


(123) 
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o’clock hour on Sunday, then he can derive no comfort from these writings. 
In other words, effective speaking in the pulpit on a superficial level is 
not preaching the word of God. The preacher is being called to task for 
not understanding what the word * and what his role is in proclaiming it. 


A careful study of the plethora of books on theology and homiletics 
demonstrates this emphasis on the preaching of the word. What is read 
might be stated succinctly: The word of God (or the gospel) cannot be 
separated from its proclamation. That is, the gospel is a preached gospel. 
The content cannot be separated from its delivery. As H. H. Farmer, a 
preacher-theologian states, “The means and the content, the preaching and 
the message are indissolubly one and cannot be separated from one an- 
other.” He contends that witnessing to the event was indeed part of the 
event. Farmer even goes on to say what to some may appear as too ex- 
treme a statement: “Whoso said Christianity, said preaching.”* And, Emil 
Brunner, speaking along the same lines, ties preaching to the existence of 
the church itself, maintaining that the basic or primal function of the 
church is that of preaching; it is this, he insists, which establishes the 
church in every sense of the word.’ But lest one would think these are all 
theologians of a like mind, listen to an Anglican speaking for a branch of 
the church which is often accused of depreciating preaching. “The Chris- 
tian preacher is an instrument by which the Church, the body of Christ, 
fulfills its function as the extension of the Incarnation.”* What is being 
said is that the office of preaching is vitally related to the content of our 
faith, As Cowan has said, “The manner is part of the matter of the 


sermon.” 


Rudolf Bultmann enunciates an equally high conception of preaching. 

In his opinion, the “‘salvation-occurrence” (i.e., the kerygma) is nowhere 
present except in the act of preaching. But this is not limited to the New 
Testament period alone. His existential note brings him to affirm that the 
“salvation-occurrence” continues to take place in the preaching of the 
word.” That is, it was not only an historical event which was proclaimed, 
but in the contemporary world the preaching of this message is also of the 
nature of a proclamation. P. T. Forsythe held the same view, maintaining 
that preaching is still both proclamation and content. “With preaching 

1. H. H. Farmer, The Servant of the Word (New York: Scribner’s, 1942), p. 14. 

2. Ibid., p. 19. 

3. Quoted in Arthur A. Cowan, The Primacy of Preaching Today (New York: Scribner's, 
1955), p. 14. 

4. F. D. Coggan, The Ministry of the Word (London: Canterbury Press, 1945), p. 18. Used 
by permission of Marshall, Morgan & Scott Ltd., publishers. 

5. Cowan, op. cit., p. 109. 


Pe Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I (New York: Scribner’s, 1951), 
p. 302. 
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Christianity stands or falls because it is the declaration of a Gospel... . 
It is the Gospel prolonging and declaring itself.’ 


What we see here, then, is an attempt by modern theologians to restate 
the Reformation doctrine of the primacy of preaching. Assuming the Re- 
formers were right, this is in essence the New Testament conception of 
preaching as well. Bishop Brilioth’s excellent little pamphlet on the history 
of preaching tends to support this view. He states that the ministry of the 
New Testament is entrusted to the sound of the living voice. And then in 
quoting Luther he avers that “The preaching of the Church contains, in all 
humility, our Lord’s own activity.” 


Now obviously these views tend to elevate preaching to the center of 
the ministry. Such a high view almost makes preaching a sacrament. In- 
deed, a close examination of what one might call the theology of the office 
of preaching leads to the claim that the actual message of the gospel is tied 
inextricably to the preaching of the gospel. For some this may well be a 
too high conception of preaching; for others it may seem too narrow. Never- 
theless, it is fruitful to test this thesis in a brief historical fashion. 


PREACHING IN THE NEw TESTAMENT 


A careful reading of the New Testament reveals that preaching is at the 
heart of its message. The gospel records from the first pages that John the 
Baptist came preaching, “Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Matt. 3). He was preaching a message proclaiming the inauguration of 
the kingdom and urging repentance in order to be ready for that kingdom. 
Although it is not the purpose here to analyze the theological aspects of his 
message, it is quite clear that it was a preached or proclaimed message. 


And Jesus, too, came preaching. Matthew 4:17 reads, “From that 
time Jesus began to preach saying, ‘Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’” In Mark (1:14-15) is a similar passage: “Now after John was 
arrested, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God and saying, 
‘The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and be- 
lieve in the gospel.’” And in Luke 4 is the significant account of Jesus’ 
standing up in the synagogue to read the passage from Isaiah: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has anointed me to preach good news to the poor 
He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 

and recovering of sight to the blind, 

to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 

to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 


7. P. T. Forsythe, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (New York: Armstrong and Son, 
1907), p. 5. Used by permission of Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
8. Y. Brilioth, Landmarks in the History of Preaching (London: S.P.C.K., 1950), p. 2. 
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Whatever else may be said about Jesus as a teacher, a man, or as a 
Savior, it is quite clear that in the synoptics he is considered—in his earthly 
ministry—as a preacher. And to simplify his message one could probably 
say that the content of his preaching was the reign of God. 

But immediately the question arises, is not Jesus himself part of the 
Christian message? Did not the early church preach that Jesus in his life 
and teaching, but also in his death and resurrection (i.e., kerygma) was the 
content of the message? It is certainly true that the message of Jesus and 
that of the early church were not the same, but it is probably unfair to say 
that they were wholly different. Bultmann is perhaps too strong in affirm- 
ing that theological thinking did not begin with Jesus but only with the 
kerygma and Christ was that message.” Yet, he is undoubtedly true when he 
says in regard to the preaching of the early church, “the proclaimer be- 
came the proclaimed.””* 

However, it is unfair to place all the eggs in the kerygmatic basket. 
The historian Kerr makes it clear that we cannot speak of preaching as 
simply one kind (i.e., kerygmatic). Jesus and John preached the kingdom 
of God; in apostolic times Jesus Christ became the content of the preach- 
ing (i.e., kerygma). This would tend to support the view of R. W. Dale 
that “while Jesus came to preach the Gospel, His chief object in coming 
was that there might be a Gospel to preach.”** But one can make too much 
of this distinction. Jesus was certainly preaching the kingdom of God, and 
it is true that he became part of the preaching of the apostolic church. Yet 
it is quite clear that Jesus was a proclaimer of the gospel, a preacher of 
the word of God, and an announcer of the inauguration of God’s kingdom. 

When we turn from the preaching of Jesus to that of Paul and the early 
apostolic church, preaching is seen as a full-blown development of what was 
alluded to earlier. As to the message of preaching, it is clear that Jesus 
himself had become part of the preached gospel. He was no longer the 
proclaimer, he was the proclaimed. This was the kerygma—the life and 
teachings of Jesus, to be sure, but also the death and resurrection. To some 
scholars like C. H. Dodd, the kerygma was the basis or the entire content of 
apostolic preaching. In fact, he tends to define preaching solely in keryg- 
matic terms. Other kinds of public instruction in the church he would call 
teaching (didache). In the revival of interest in preaching today this dis- 
tinction has again risen. However, it is unfortunate to make such a rigid 
distinction. The preaching of the word is a teaching function of the church, 
with ethical exhortations and implications. Conversely, the ethical teach- 
ings of the Christian church should always be oriented toward and under- 

9. Bultmann, op. cit., p. 3. 
10. Ibid., p. 33. 


11. H. T. Kerr, Preaching In The Early Church (New York: Revell, 1942). 
12. R. W. Dale, The Atonement, chap. 2. 
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girded by the proclamation of Jesus Christ as Savior. Therefore, most 
modern preachers would find Dodd’s distinction a relatively false one. 
Weatherspoon believes Dodd’s dichotomy is not a true one even in relation 
to the Greek text. He feels that the distinction between teaching and preach- 
ing is not valid. The proper distinction is between heralding (kerussein) 
or evangelizing (ewangelizesthai) and teaching (didaskein). He contends 
that there is no one word for preaching. In fact, he argues for at least 
seven words which would blanket such seeming diverse meanings as didache 
and kerussein. Weatherspoon’s thesis is that the very word apostle meant 
preacher. These early leaders of the church were itinerant evangelists who 
were primarily preachers. In his exact words, “their primary business was 
to proclaim the Gospel. They were sent forth to preach.” 


It should be clear without elaboration what Paul’s conception of the 
ministry was, both as to the content of the message and as to the manner of 
presentation through preaching. “Woe to me if I do not preach the gospel.” 
‘‘And how are they to believe in him whom they have never heard? And 
how are they to hear without a preacher? . . . Faith comes from what is 
heard, and what is heard comes by the preaching of Christ.” “We preach 
Christ crucified, a stumbling-block to Jews and folly to Gentiles.” To Paul, 
as to the other apostles, Jesus Christ became part of the gospel which in 
turn was a preached word. 


PREACHING AND SACRAMENT 


If the importance of preaching can be established in the New Testament 
and apostolic times, what happened to preaching from the days of the early 
church to the Reformation? Is it true, as is commonly thought, that as the 
organized, formal church grew, preaching declined? Or perhaps an even 
more common question would be, is it true that as the mass and sacraments 
predominate, the preaching of the word recedes? It is commonly believed 
that during the rise of the Roman Church and especially during the Middle 
Ages, preaching died until it was resurrected by the Reformers. 


There are many problems with such a widely accepted view. For one 
thing, during the period of the rise of the Western church there were many 
great preachers. It would be difficult to affirm that preaching had de- 
clined when we view the splendor of Chrysostom, Basil, Ambrose, and 
Augustine. They were churchmen to be sure, but all very effective 
preachers as well. In fact many of them were known primarily as preachers, 
even though today we may think of them as theologians or churchmen. 
Finally, the so-called renaissance of preaching did not begin with the Re- 
formers, but had begun sometime before. Although Luther and others 


13. J. B. Weatherspoon, Sent Forth To Preach (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954), p. 25. 
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undergirded preaching with the theology of the Word, its revival and im- 
portance were not limited to the Reformation period. 

If there is an unfortunate separation today between the sacraments 
and the office of preaching, it must certainly be found in other places than 
in the nature of the word or in the New Testament period. There was no 
such division in the thinking of the early church. For example, they are so 
closely allied that in Paul’s famous passage in Corinthians (I Cor. 11:26) 
the two are inseparable. To Paul, the Lord’s supper is a special mode of 
word-proclamation. Speaking of the communion, he says, “For as often 
as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until 
he comes.” The significant thing is that the word translated proclaim is the 
same word Paul uses for preaching or proclamation elsewhere. 

The coupling of proclamation and sacrament seems to be the predomi- 
nant theme of those who would keep the Protestant-Catholic traditions in 
proper balance. Karl Barth, who certainly places the preaching of the 
word in the center of his theology, nevertheless feels that the sacrament is 
tied to the preaching of the word. In fact, he contends that preaching and 
sacrament are two modes of proclamation. “Jesus Christ has given His 
Church the commission to proclaim, and to proclaim through preaching and 
sacrament.”** Some such dual and coordinate statement has become a basic 
tenet of the Protestant Christian faith. In fact, it might be said that the 
church itself is defined on the basis of its role as a conservator of preach- 
ing and sacrament. As Calvin said, “Whenever we find the Word of God, 
purely preached and the sacraments administered . . . there is the 
Church.”** Similar to this are the credal statements which embody the 
same idea. “Where the Word of God is rightly preached and heard and 
the sacraments are rightly administered and received, there is the Church.” 

Henry Sloan Coffin in his excellent little book, Communion Through 
Preaching restates this ancient affirmation for the modern church. “Both 
sermons and the Supper of the Lord are means of grace and media through 
which God in Christ offers Himself in personal fellowship.”** In his view, 
the overbalance of one of these elements to the neglect of the other is a 
danger and a mis-reading of the Reformers’ thought. Coffin, in his belief 
that the Word and sacrament must be kept together, is enunciating a con- 
cept of “sacramental” preaching. 

Lest one would think that this equation of preaching and the sacrament 
is strictly a Protestant development, one should hasten to add that many in 
the Catholic tradition feel the same way. It would not be fair to say that 
this attitude is normative for the Catholic branch of the church, but there 

14. Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God (Church Dogmatics, Vol. I, Part I) (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1955), p. 62. 


15. Quoted in Kerr, op. cit., p. 88. 
16. Henry Sloane Coffin, Communion through Preaching (New York: Scribner’s, 1952), p. vii. 
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are those in that tradition who feel that the preaching of the word cannot 
be overlooked. They see the importance of the ministry of the word as 
much as the ministry of the sacrament. One Roman Catholic priest has 
said that the priest who is competent only in one, and not in both, of these 
ministries is only half a priest.'’ It seems clear that such a plea for balance 
is not carried out in actual practice. Most Protestants feel that the Catholic 
tradition—both Roman and Anglican—have neglected the preaching of the 
word to the elevation of the sacraments. On the other hand, Catholics con- 
tend that Protestants have neglected the sacraments in elevating preaching. 
There is, of course, room for this latter charge. P. T. Forsythe, although 
considering both the sacraments and preaching important, is very clear as 
to which one he believes commands the most respect. “The great funda- 
mental sacrament is the Sacrament of the Word.”** “The preacher’s place 
in the Church is sacramental.”** “Preaching then is the church confessing 
its faith.”** To him, preaching is the same as reciting a creed—the faith 
of the church is being proclaimed. 


Many Protestants today would want to agree with Forsythe, yet at the 
same time place the sacraments on a higher level. Perhaps one of the most 
fitting ways to state this would be to say that the sermon itself should be 
regarded as a sacramental act. In the specific words of Coggan, “At the 
table of the Lord we hear: “This Is My Body’; at the Pulpit: “This Is My 
Word.’”* Or, in the epigramatic words of Johannes Rupprecht, “The 
Word is the audible sacrament and sacrament is the visible Word.”” 


Now to some a high view of preaching may be too exclusive. There 
should be no apology for this if the center of the ministry is to be the word 
of God. However, it should be pointed out that preaching is not the only 
way to witness to, to transmit, or to mediate the word of God. There are, 
of course, other ways. But granted other methods, for the Protestant who 
takes seriously the doctrine of the word, preaching remains central. How- 
ever, preaching is never in a vacuum. For example, the most effective 
kind of preaching might be called pastoral. This is a concept which fits in 
with Richard Niebuhr’s view of the pastor-director which at first glance 
seems to minimize the role of preaching. But according to Niebuhr, the 
pastor-director does not make preaching less important, but changes the aim 
from, shall we say, kerygmatic to pastoral. In other words, modern preach- 
ing may well tend to be didactic in the teaching sense rather than kerygmatic 
in the narrow sense. 


17. Theology, LX, 439 (Jan. 1957, p. 4). 
18. Forsythe, op. cit., p. 6. 

19. Ibid., p. 80. 

20. Ibid., p. 100. 

21. Coggan, op. cit., p. 92. 

22. Barth, op. cit., p. 79. 
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Yet, no matter how preaching may be defined or categorized, no one 
can doubt its importance in the Protestant tradition. Robert Michaelson in 
the second volume of the Niebuhr report writes, that Although other aspects 
of the ministry are important, “preaching remains perhaps the most dra- 
matic, most effective, and most used means of communicating the Gospel 
in Protestantism and will always be central in a tradition that stresses the 
primacy of the Word of God.”* If this is our calling, what a tremendous 
challenge and a thrilling responsibility. There is no higher calling, no 
greater thrill than to be a proclaimer of God’s word. Coffin summarizes 
the task with a statement from Ruskin that “artists paint God for the world. 
There’s a lump of greasy pigment at the end of Michelangelo’s hog bristle 
brush, and by the time it has been laid on the stucco, there is something that 
all men with eyes recognize as Divine. Think what it means: it is the power 
of bringing God into the world—making God manifest.” And so it is with 
the preaching of the word! 

23. Robert S. Michaelson in Niebuhr and Williams (edd.) The Ministry in Historical Per- 


spectives (New York: Harper & Bros., 1956), p. 285. 
24. Coffin, op. cit., p. 124, quoting Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
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Demythologizing and Preaching 


The Homiletical Significance of Bultmann’s Proposal 
By George C. Stuart 


THE AIM of this discussion is to make some contribution towards 
understanding the influence of Professor Rudolf Bultmann’s hermeneutic 
proposal to demythologize the message of the New Testament on con- 
temporary preaching. This study makes little if any attempt to point out 
aspects of this proposal which require revision or even outright rejection. 
Of course, there are such aspects, but the intention of this discussion is to 
take seriously the proposal as a whole and to work out some of the funda- 
mental involvements of demythologizing for the preacher and his preaching. 
As yet, neither in the departments of homiletics of theological seminaries 
nor in the pulpit of the church has this influence assumed its full propor- 
tions. In fact, any present study of the influence of demythologizing upon 
preaching is likely itself to have a hand in forming this influence. Also, 
it is further hoped that this discussion may assist in reducing the lag which 
too often exists between theological formulations and homiletical method- 
ology. 

A proper discussion of the influence of demythologizing on preaching 
rests, of course, upon an estimate of the general validity of Professor 
Bultmann’s proposal. Is Entmythologisierung a sound principle of under- 
standing and interpreting the message, the kerygma’ of the New Testament? 
The answer to this question is the basis for estimating any permanent in- 
fluence which demythologizing may have on preaching. 

This question of general validity has already received attention in 
such varied fields of concern as biblical studies, systematic theology, the 
philosophy of history, and official church councils, especially from Lu- 
theran councils in Europe, where in one instance demythologizing is re- 
garded as “a terrifying slogan” and “‘a deadly dangerous attack upon the 
foundations and content of belief and of the Church’s message.” While 
it cannot be denied that the suggestion of demythologizing the message of 
the New Testament has profound involvements for biblical studies, system- 

1. The exact meaning of kerygma is under heavy discussion today. C. H. Dodd and others 
have insisted that kerygma is “what is preached in the New Testament,” usually refering to the 
“pattern” of the kerygma stated in I Corinthians 15: 3ff. Others reject this “pattern” idea of 
kerygma and refer to Galatians 1: 11-17 as the focus of the kerygma. The tension between these 
two views of the kerygma is discussed in vivid terms by William Baird in The Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Volume 76, September 1957, page 181, under the title, “What is the Kerygma? A Study 


of I Cor. 15: 3-8 and Galatians 1:11-17.” The view of kerygma stated in this paper is in extension 
of the Galatians reference to the preaching of the New Testament. 
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atic theology, the philosophy of history, and church councils, it would be 
a serious mistake to assume that the general validity of this hermeneutic 
proposal can be settled in these fields. This would be to misconceive the 
fundamental character of the proposal. 

The correct platform for discussing the general validity of demytholo- 
gizing the kerygma of the New Testament is the platform on which the pro- 
posal was made originally, the platform of hermeneutics. That hermeneu- 
tics is the proper field of inquiry for estimating the validity of demytholo- 
gizing is supported by Dr. Bultmann’s own words. In commenting upon 
Walter Klaas’ book, Der moderne Mensch in der Theologie Rud. Bultmanns 
(1947), Bultmann says, “This is a relevant and understanding contribution 
to the discussion. It is only to be regretted that the author has manifestly 
not understood the meaning of Entmythologisierung as a hermeneutic prin- 
ciple.”* The primary question which Bultmann asks, therefore, is: “What 
is the truth of the gospel we are asked to proclaim?” 

Bultmann’s reply to this question came in 1941, in a lecture delivered 
at a meeting of the Confessional church in Germany. This lecture was first 
published as the second part of a small book appearing under the general 
title, Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen. In 1948 this essay was reprinted 
in the book, Kerygma und Mythos, edited by H. W. Bartsch. In this essay 
is to be found the programmatic demand for demythologizing the message 
of the New Testament which has been the storm center of European theology 
for more than ten years. 


Two Aspects OF DEMYTHOLOGIZING 








a Ea 


———— 


What is demythologizing? The preliminary step in answering this 
question has already been taken. Demythologizing must first be under- 
stood as a hermeneutic proposal. It seeks to answer the question of the 
truth of the gospel we preach. 

Unfortunately, the term demythologizing has a negative connotation. 
From the term itself it might be assumed that Bultmann proposes eliminat- 
ing myth itself from the New Testament. This is hardly true. Myth may 
be considered from two points of view. In the first place, myth may be 
considered as primitive science, the objective statement of such presupposi- 
tions as pre-scientific man commonly carries with him regarding the world. 
Bultmann writes, 

The cosmology of the New Testament is essentially mythical in 
character. The world is viewed as a three-storied structure, with the 


earth in the center, the heaven above, and the underworld beneath. 
Heaven is the abode of God and of celestial beings—the angels. The 


2. Footnote to Bultmann’s essay, “The Problem of Hermeneutics,” Essays (SCM Press, Lon- 
~ $0 i p. 261. Used by permission of SCM Press, London, and of The Macmillan Company, 
ew York. 
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underworld is hell, the place of torment. Even the earth is more than 

the scene of natural, everyday events, of the trivial round and common 

task. It is the scene of the supernatural activity of God and his angels 

on the one hand, and of Satan and his demons on the other. These su- 

pernatural forces intervene in the course of nature and in all that men 

think and will and do. Miracles are by no means rare. Man is not in 
control of his own life. Evil spirits may take possession of him. Satan 

may inspire him with evil thoughts. Alternatively, God may inspire his 

thought and guide his purposes. He may grant him heavenly visions. 

He may give him the supernatural power of his Spirit. History does not 

follow a smooth unbroken course; it is set in motion and controlled by 

these supernatural powers.® 

The negative aspect of demythologizing the New Testament proclama- 
tion is directed against this view of myth. Nothing can be more obvious 
both to the practiced historian and to the casual reader of the New Testa- 
ment today than the fact that the thought-forms, terminology, and the world- 
view of the early first century are different in depth from the thought-forms, 
terminology, and the world-view of the twentieth century. In order for the 
gospel to be true for the modern man this mythological imagery of the 
first century must be set aside. 

However, there is a second view of myth. This is a positive view. 
Bultmann writes of this view of myth, “The real purpose of myth is not to 
present an objective picture of the world as it is, but to express man’s under- 
standing of himself in the world in which he lives.”* Demythologizing 
does not seek to set this aspect of myth aside or eliminate it. Rather, de- 
mythologizing seeks to interpret this aspect of mythological statement as 
we find it in the New Testament kerygma. 

Both aspects of myth in the New Testament are referred to when 
Bultmann writes, 

Myth speaks of the power or powers which man supposes he ex- 
periences as the ground and limit of his world and of his own activity 

and suffering. He describes these powers in terms derived from the 

visible world, with its tangible objects and forces, and from human life, 

with its feelings, motives, and potentialities. He may, for instance, ex- 

plain the origin of the world by speaking of a world egg or a world tree. 

Similarly he may account for the present state and order of the world by 

speaking of a primeval war between the gods. He speaks of the other 

world in terms of this world, and of the gods in terms derived from 
human life. 


In a footnote at this point in his essay, Bultmann writes, “Mythology is the 
use of imagery to express the otherworldly in terms of this world and the 
divine in terms of human life, the other side in terms of this side.” 


3. Kerygma and Myth, Ed. H. W. Bartsch (S.P.C.K., London, 1953), p. 1. Used by permission 
of The Macmillan Company, New York. 

4. Ibid., p. 10. 

5. lbid. 
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Thus, the problem of demythologizing the proclamation of the New 
Testament is the problem of understanding the proclamation of the New 
Testament, because for Bultmann “the problem of interpretation (her- 
meneutics) is the problem of understanding.”* The question posed for 
modern man is: “Can modern, scientific man still understand the message 
of the New Testament without having to believe in the mythological state- 
ment in which that message is framed in the New Testament?” 


From another point of view, modern man asks the church, “Can we 
talk about demons and demon-possession on Sunday from the pulpit as 
though they were an essential part of the gospel, while on Monday and the 
rest of the week we live as though demons did not exist and had no part in 
our lives?” A further question which the church must ask itself is: “Can 
preachers continue to preach the gospel in terms of its New Testament 
imagery with its apparent claim to objective reality, or must we now preach 
the New Testament message in terms which the modern, scientific man can 
understand and deal with?” 


Bultmann asserts that demythologizing the proclamation of the New 
Testament will allow modern man to understand the message of the New 
Testament. He further asserts that the existentialist approach to theology 
provides us with the primary way of understanding the proclamation of the 
New Testament. While it is true that nowhere do we find pre-scientific 
man contrasted with scientific man in such vivid terms as we find in a 
present-day hearing of the New Testament message, modern man shares a 
common question with first century man or even with 2000th century man. 
That question is: “What is the meaning of my existence?” Upon the basis 
of this question an existentialist understanding of the New Testament 
proclamation is possible and translatable to modern man. 


Thus, demythologizing means understanding the New Testament mes- 
sage as an existentialist. Demythologizing asks, “Does the biblical mythol- 
ogy contain a new conception of our situation before God?” It asks also, 
“‘What is the conception of the understanding of our personal existence ex- 
pressed in the myth?” (I am grateful to Dr. Erich Dinkler for phrasing 
these two questions. ) 


What is proposed by the hermeneutic principle of demythologizing is 
to confront modern, scientific man with the decisive act of God in Christ, 
apart from the distractions of early first-century imagery, chiefly that of 
Jewish apocalyptic and Gnostic redemption-myths, which will challenge 
modern man to a genuine existential decision. This certainly does not mean 
substituting the mythology of science for first century mythology. It means, 
rather, confronting each New Testament event and doctrine with an ex- 


6. Essays, “The Problem of Hermeneutics,” p. 261. 
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istential question, “What is the meaning of this event or doctrine for my 
existence?” 

It must not be assumed that Bultmann is repeating a “liberal” demand. 
He is thoroughly conscious of the attempts of Harnack to reduce the gospel, 
the kerygma, to a few basic principles of religion and ethics. The heart of 
the gospel for Bultmann is still what it was for the New Testament writers, 
the decisive act of God in Jesus Christ. He asserts that mere principles of 
religion and ethics cannot express, much less proclaim, the gospel. Nor is 
Bultmann repeating the claim of the “History of Religions School.” He 
is not interested in reducing the gospel to pious exercises for developing 
“Christian personality,” or in neglecting the theological element in the 
message of the New Testament, or in reducing Christ to the cultus of the 
Christian church. 

Also, while Bultmann is a thorough and recognized New Testament 
scholar and his proposal of demythologizing is not intended as a denial of 
the uses of historical and literary criticism, demythologizing is a definite 
proposal away from the habit of allowing literary and historical criticism 
to determine the principles of understanding and interpreting the message 
of the New Testament. Bultmann insists that criticism must do its work, 
but he recognizes that criticism by its very nature cannot provide the cate- 
gories for understanding and communication demanded by the kerygma 
itself. 


THE Basis oF DEMYTHOLOGIZING 


Thus, Bultmann explicitly proposes an existentialist interpretation of 
the kerygma of the New Testament. This proposal implies a definable, 
systematic outlook on the nature of things. This outlook is the “existential- 
ism” which comes by way of the New Testament, especially in Paul (who 
makes some attempts at “demythologizing” himself), by way of Luther 
and Kierkegaard, and rises as a particular existentialist claim in the work 
of Martin Heidegger. Bultman is conscious of his philosophical commit- 
ments, and he tries to remain responsible to them, that is, critical of them, 
as well. Bultmann has been criticized because of his philosophical founda- 
tions. However, his rejoinder is that any and every theological formulation 
depends upon some philosophical method and terminology to communicate 
its meanings. Philosophical foundation is not a limitation peculiar to the 
existentialist interpretation, but such foundation is a necessary condition 
of any theological statement. 

The difficulties with the basic concepts and terminology of Martin 
Heidegger, however, are exaggerated by the fact that Heidegger has never 
been translated, not even into the everyday language of the German people. 
This is admittedly a problem. Yet, the work of Bultmann himself is per- 
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haps the best explanation of the theological implications of Heidegger’s 
work. Professor Bultmann’s own Theology of the New Testament is the best 7 
evidence that existentialist categories can be used and understood to interpret | 
the faith-structures found within the New Testament. 

Bultmann asserts not only that the existentialist approach to theology 
provides a foundation which is close to the foundation contained in the 
work of Luther, Kierkegaard, and Heidegger and in the New Testament as 
well, but he also asserts that the existentialist approach to the New Testa- 
ment proclamation affirms the kerygma of the New Testament both as event 
“in the fulness of time,” once and for all (ephapax), and as eschatological 
event, that is, event that is effective and present in one’s own existence as 
destiny. Thus, the “historical” element in the gospel is the fact that the 
gospel becomes in preaching a fact in my own history. The unity of the 
historical, past events of the gospel story, the decisive act of God in Christ, 
his crucifixion and resurrection, and of those identical events available to 
one’s own existence in the present preaching of the church, is a primary 
claim in the existentialist approach to the New Testament. 

Existentialism, particularly in the work of Heidegger, makes a dis- 
tinction between existential and existentialist. Existential (existentiell in 
German) refers to my existence here and now, in this particular moment 
confronted by this particular thing, person, or event. Existentialist (ex- 
istential in German) refers to an understanding or a ground for interpret- 
ing my existence. An existentialist interpretation means a systematic at- 
tempt at understanding my existence. At a particular worship service, in 
that moment, my faith in Jesus Christ is existential. When I try to explain 
that moment and interpret it I must fall back upon some existentialist under- 
standing of that moment. 

Two further terms need explanation. The first of these is Fragestel- 
lung—literally, the putting of the question. Bultmann tells us that when 
he goes to the New Testament he puts the question of human existence. The 
central question which man puts both in New Testament times and today 
is the question of man himself and his being, his being in the world 
(Dasein), and his being in God, or before God. With this question man is 
searching himself, his attitude towards himself, and God at the same time. 
Karl Barth’s criticism of Bultmann at this point, that Bultmann turns 
theology into anthropology, is not justified in Bultmann’s intention, at least. 
New Testament man put this question of human existence in terms of his | 
times, in mythological terms. Modern man puts the question of human i 
existence in terms compatable with his understanding of the world in which 
he lives. But the question put is the same. 

The task of demythologizing is to find the understanding, the ex- 
istentialist interpretation, upon which the existential question can be based 
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for man in the twentieth century. The preacher must teach modern man 
how to put the question of his existence in faith, that is, the meaning of 
his being-in-the-world and his being-before-God, freed from the mythologi- 
cal statement of the preaching of the New Testament. Indeed, demytholo- 
gizing asserts that if the message of the New Testament and modern man 
are to maintain any common ground it will be preserved by putting the 
question of human existence. 


The second important concept to be understood in the existentialist 
interpretation of the message of the New Testament is Begrifflichkeit. In 
its simplest reference, Begrifflichkeit is terminology. For example, the 
science of biology has its own Begrifflichkeit, its own terminology. How- 
ever, this term also refers, as John Macquarrie says, to the system of basic 
concepts used in any inquiry by which a particular science understands its 
own subject matter. For instance, the system of categories used by Alfred 
North Whitehead in Process and Reality constitutes the Begrifflichkeit of 
process philosophy. 

The question raised by Bultmann in demanding a demythologizing of 
the proclamation of the New Testament is whether the terminology, the 
system of basic concepts of Jewish apocalypticism and Gnostic redemption- 
myths, can put the question of man’s existence for man today. Also, 
Bultmann has raised the question whether the New Testament itself, under- 
stood and explored with the assistance of existentialist understanding, may 
be able to provide modern man with a terminology and system of basic 
concepts which will not only remove the “scandal” of mythological state- 
ment in the New Testament but at the same time uncover the scandal of 
Christian faith for modern man. Certainly, Bultmann says in several places 
that once modern man really understands the message of the New Testa- 
ment, really understands the searching question which Christian faith puts 
to man’s existence, and modern man begins actually to struggle with the 
understanding, obedience, and decision which the preaching of the New 
Testament truly demands, modern man will be as radically tempted to reject 
the gospel as first century man was tempted to reject the gospel. For 
preaching today, this means that instead of finding easy terms for an easy 
acceptance of the gospel for modern man, demythologizing requires that 
the preacher put the question of human existence found in the proclama- 
tion of the New Testament in such terms as will demand as radical a reply 
from modern man as the preaching of the early church demanded from 
first century man. 


A Turnineo Point 


These past few direct references to preaching remind us that we have 
reached a turning point in our discussion. Up to now, we have discussed 
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demythologizing as a hermeneutic principle whose chief question was: 
“What is the truth of the gospel we preach for modern man?” Along with 
this question demythologizing offers an existentialist interpretation of the 
kerygma of the New Testament as a reply, a reply which, it is claimed, en- 
ables modern man to hear and understand the preaching of the church as 
radical understanding, radical obedience, and radical decision by putting 
the question of the meaning of human existence to the event of Jesus Christ. 
From this point on our discussion will concern the influence of this her- 
meneutic proposal on contemporary preaching. We are turning from the 
hermeneutic problem to the homiletic problem. Our question now is: “How 
can we preach the gospel of the New Testament to modern man so that he 
will confront this preaching as kerygmatic understanding, kerygmatic 
obedience, and kerygmatic decision?” 

This turning point in our discussion is made possible because this 
turning point is implicit in the proposal of demythologizing itself. Ex- 
istentialist interpretation asserts that the message of the New Testament is 
itself preaching. The New Testament knows no gospel apart from preach- 
ing. Faith in the gospel is faith in preaching. This faith is recoverable 
only when we realize that the faith of the New Testament is a faith in preach- 
ing as well as a faith in the content of the message of preaching. In the 
New Testament there is no distinction between the act of preacning and 
the message of preaching. It is this aspect of demythologizing which is 
most often overlooked. 

The reason for this oversight and indifference to kerygma as preach- 
ing itself in modern times is that the church today has no doctrine of preach- 
ing equal to the New Testament doctrine of preaching. In the New Testa- 
ment, preaching is itself the gospel. What the church has lacked in recent 
years is an insight into the meaning of preaching equal to the task of under- 
standing the nature of preaching as kerygma. 

Existentialist interpretation asserts with the New Testament that the 
message of the New Testament is itself preaching, kerygma, and that the 
message of the New Testament can only be understood and interpreted as 
preaching. Professor Bultmann writes, 


How do we come to believe in the cross as the cross of Christ and as 
the eschatological event par excellence? How do we come to believe in 
the saving efficacy of the cross? There is only one answer. This is the 
way in which the cross is proclaimed. . . . Christ meets us in the preach- 
ing as one crucified and risen. He meets us in the word of preaching and 
nowhere else. The faith of Easter is just this—faith in the word of preach- 
ing.’ [Italics mine. ] 
At this turning point from the hermeneutic to the homiletic claim the 
existentialist interpretation of the kerygma of the New Testament offers its 


7. Kerygma and Myth, p. 41. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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primary power for preaching. It claims and offers to the church a restored 
unity between the word of preaching and the word of God. 


RECOVERING THE UNITY OF THE WORD OF PREACHING AND THE 
Worp or Gop 


Preaching was power in the early church. The message, mission, and 
act of preaching formed a single, integrated whole with the gospel itself. 
Preaching and the word of God were one. Indeed, this unity of the word of 
God and the word of preaching was the very meaning of the term kerygma. 
When Christ was preached, Christ stepped forth and took his place in the 
midst of the word of preaching. C. H. Dodd’s contention in The Apostolic 
Preaching and Its Developments that kerygma in the New Testament is 
limited to what is preached and did not refer to the act of preaching is a 
denial of the unity of the word of preaching and the word of God in the 
New Testament. Dodd’s contention illustrates the church’s lack of insight 
into the New Testament understanding of preaching, and nothing could 
be farther from the original insight of the unity of the word of preaching 
and the word of God preserved in the New Testament term, kerygma. 


In the New Testament the message of faith and the proclamation of 
faith did not question each other. In the preaching of the herald of God 
the word of God was proclaimed and enacted in the same moment. It was 
indeed the preaching, the kerygma, the unity of the word of preaching and 
the word of God which was the power of the early Church. 


In apostolic times no one questioned the act of preaching. This unity 
of preaching and word is the basis for the church’s doctrine that the New 
Testament is itself the word of God. In the act of preaching, the gospel, the 
whole gospel, became the ground, limit, and life of faith. In the act of 
preaching, the gospel realized itself anew. In the act of preaching the act 
of God in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, was re-enacted. The 
Word existed both as past event and present reality and became available 
and effective in the life of faith. In preaching as the word of God, for- 
giveness was offered. This primitive preaching was not about something 
which God had done; it was God’s act and man’s act at one and the same 
time. Preaching was something which God did and was doing. In preach- 
ing, Jesus lived and taught. In preaching, Jesus was Christ. In preaching, 
Christ died on the cross for our sins, was buried, and was raised on the 
third day for our justification in accordance with the Scriptures. In 
preaching, the risen Christ was seen by many witnesses. In preaching, the 
risen Christ was Lord and Savior, seated at the right hand of God, yet 
present with the faithful. In preaching, Christ was the Word become flesh 
in the fulness of time. In preaching, Jesus was the Son of God who emptied 
himself and took the form of a man. In preaching, God sent his Son in 
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love that whosoever believed on him might have life everlasting. In preach- 
ing, the Comforter came. In preaching, living and Life became one in faith. 


It was this immediately available reality and truth of the saving act 
of God in Christ which existed in the word of preaching which was the 
power and the life of the early church. At this time, preaching was no 
mere habit mediating the teachings of Jesus as general truths for man’s 
experiences as a whole. Rather, preaching was itself an act of faith, not 
merely an act of wisdom. It was an act of the preacher in which the act of God 
in Christ was repeated, existed as it had existed in the actual historical 
Jesus. In such preaching the word of preaching and the word of God were 
one. Preaching was kerygma. 

This preaching changed the world. It created a church out of a 
struggling band of unknowns. It created the New Testament. If literary 
and historical criticism have taught us anything, it is that the New Covenant 
is a record of the preaching of the early church. This preaching fulfilled 
the basic hopes of Jewish apocalypticism. It answered the primary ques- 
tions of Hellenistic Gnosticism. Stoics, Platonists, Peripatetics, and Py- 
thagoreans saw the Light as proclaimed. Not only the intellectuals come to 
Christ as preached, however. The poor came. The lame walked by faith. 
The blind came. The disinherited came. The Greeks and the barbarians 
came. At last, the emperors of Rome came. And at the head of each 
procession walked a preacher fully conscious of himself as an ambassador 
of God. 

Today, this scene has changed completely. We have far more ser- 
mons—some ten million each year in America alone—and far less preach- 
ing. In the faith of the church the unity of the word of preaching and the 
word of God has been broken. The word of God has been divorced from 
the word of preaching, even within the church. Few Christians now claim 
that the word of the preacher is at the same time the word of God. The 
preacher himself questions his mission and his message. Most profoundly 
he questions his office as a preacher. The congregation questions mission, 
message, and messenger. In fact, we in the church can no longer speak 
confidently of preaching as kerygma. 

In some places, the doctrine of the word of God has been reduced from 
preaching, whose unity is preserved in the New Testament as kerygma, to an 
ecclesiastical claim for the church itself, as in Roman Catholicism. In 
other places, the word of God is reduced to an ecclesiastical claim for a 
book, the Bible itself, as in Protestantism. Others reduce the doctrine of 
the word of God from preaching to some “true philosophy of life” whose 
truths are valid for all men everywhere, as in liberal humanism. Some 
have tried to contain the word of God within a doctrine of the sacraments. 
Others have taken the road of heresy outright and reduced the doctrine of 
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the word of God to the dimensions of the subjective evaluation of the pri- 
vate individual and what he thinks is “right and good.” The distinction 
between preaching and teaching is everywhere emphasized, forgetting that 
the term didache has no content and no method apart from preaching, 
kerygma, and that kerygma has no meaning apart from the word of God as 
gospel. Preaching as an act of faith in which kerygma, didache, church, 
Scriptures, sacraments, worship, and life are unbroken among themselves 
and locked intimately as the growth of a single cell with the word of God 
in Christ as proclaimed is seldom acknowledged today. 


It is the recovery of the New Testament unity of the word of preaching 
and the word of God which demythologizing, existentialist interpretation, 
offers the preacher, the teacher, and the church as a whole. Demythologiz- 
ing offers the church and the preacher a recovery of faith in the act of 
preaching itself as the word of God, as kerygma. 


This distinction between the power of apostolic witness as itself the 
gospel and the problem of modern preaching is at the heart of the question- 
ing of Christian faith in our time. We ask, “What is the church?” Our 
answers are ambiguous because both question and any possible answer are 
structured by a consciousness of the disunity of the word and the Word. We 
hesitate to give our faith to any word lest it be less than the word of God 
itself. Thus, there is deep fear in our faith today. For instance, we at- 
tempt to answer our question about the church with the ecumenical move- 
ment, a movement which attempts to reform the Reformation. Yet, almost 
before we start to build upon this rock, the rock splits into theological, ideo- 
logical and sociological fragments. The World Council of Churches is a 
true description of our predicament. The true task of those who believe in 
the recovery of the essential unity of the church is to allow an act of faith in 
which the word of God becomes the flesh of the united church. This is an 
act of faith and an act of witness. It is preaching; it is kerygma, the word 
of God united in fact with the word of preaching. In preaching, the church 
is the body of Christ. 

The existentialist approach to the message, the preaching of the New 
Testament with its suggestion to demythologize the New Testament message 
and ask the question of human existence of the event of Christ, is a recall to 
the church to heal the brokenness of the word of preaching and the word of 
God. This unity can be re-established, it is claimed, by reasserting the 
word of preaching as itself an eschatological event. 


Bultmann says, 


The word of preaching confronts us as the word of God. It is not 
for us to question its credentials. It is we who are questioned, we who 
are asked whether we will believe the word or reject it. But in answer- 
ing this question, in accepting the word of preaching as the word of God 
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and the death and resurrection of Christ as the eschatological event, we 
are given an opportunity of understanding ourselves. Faith and unbelief 
are never blind, arbitrary decisions. They offer us the alternative be- 
tween accepting or rejecting that which alone can illuminate our under- 
standing of ourselves.® 
Bultmann explains the meaning of the Christian life itself in terms of 
this identity of the word of preaching and the word of God. He writes, 
The Christian life is life out-of-the-forgiveness of God which is be- 
stowed on him in the word of God. For it is not the idea of the grace 
of God which frees man of his guilt but the word of God, which here and 
now, ever anew bestows the grace of God on you and me. This word of 
grace has been made concrete in Jesus Christ, who is present as the word 
of God in the proclamation of the Church.? 


This claim of demythologizing to recover the original unity of the 
word of preaching and the word of God for modern man allows us to under- 
stand what has really been taking place in modern theology. Since the En- 
lightenment, particularly since Schleiermacher, theological reflection has 
been deeply marked by this often unconscious attempt to heal the break 
between the word of preaching and the word of God. Schleiermacher him- 
helf located this unity in the individual believer’s “feeling of complete de- 
pendence upon God.” Hegel attempted a unity of the word of preaching 
and the word of God upon the basis of speculative rationalism. Albrecht 
Ritschl tried to heal this break on the ground of a theology of moral values. 
Ernst Troeltsch attempted this unity on the platform of scientific religious 
history. Soren Kierkegaard suffered more deeply and thought more pro- 
foundly upon this disunity between the word of the church’s proclamation 
and the word of God than most men of faith. He knew that the very exist- 
ence of faith itself was at stake in the unity of the experience of faith and 
the word of God. His “existentialism” has provided the questions and the 
terminology of Christian theology since his time. 

The entire theology of Karl Barth is an attempt to recover the in- 
tegrity of the word of preaching and the word of God upon a rigid demand 
to proclaim the word of God as given in the New Testament. The given 
word of God proclaimed is the gospel for Karl Barth. He denies that 
demythologizing can help heal the break between the word of preaching 
and the word of God, because the terms of the word of God are already 
“sealed” in the New Testament itself. Yet even Barth does not escape 
completely an “existentialist” foundation. He has confessed that if there 
is a system in his thought, it lies in a recognition “of what Kierkegaard 
called ‘the infinite qualitative distinction’ between time and eternity.” 


8. Ibid. 

9. “Humanism and Christianity,” Journal of Religion, Vol. 32, 1952, p. 85. Used by permission 
of The University of Chicago Press. 

10. Preface, Romans (2d ed., Oxford U. Press, 1933), p. 10. 
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Upon this insight and his own involvement with the task of preaching, Barth 
finally was able to commit the whole of preaching to the word of God. 
Predicatio verbi Dei est verbum Dei. Preaching became for Barth the word 
of God declaring itself. For many preachers today the recovery of a the- 
ology of preaching begins with a reading of this theologian. 

This same search for the unity of the word of preaching and the word 
of God lies behind much of what Paul Tillich is saying today. He declares 
explicitly that his whole system of theological statement is based upon the 
fact that “apologetic theology is ‘answering theology.’ It answers the ques- 
tions implied in the ‘situation’ in the power of the eternal message and with 
the means provided by the situation whose questions it answers.”” Tillich 
says also, “Theology, as a function of the Christian Church, must serve the 
needs of the church. A theological system is supposed to satisfy two basic 
needs: the statement of the truth of the Christian message and the interpre- 
tation of this truth tor every new generation.” Also, Tillich writes, “The 
‘situation’ theology must consider is the creative interpretation of existence, 
an interpretation which is carried on in every period of history under all 
kinds of psychological and sociological conditions.” 

But is is the specific hermeneutic proposal to demythologize the 
proclamation of the New Testament, in both its negative and positive aspects, 
by Professor Rudolf Bultmann which has brought the question of the unity 
of the word of preaching and the word of God to the front as the explicit 
platform for homiletical reconstruction. 

One unwritten chapter in the history of modern preaching is a chapter 
describing the effects of theological formulations on homiletical procedures. 
This effect has taken place often unconsciously and irresponsibly because 
of the lag in time between the theological statement and the homiletic effect. 
For instance, the distance between Harnack’s formulation in 1900 and the 
kind of sermons which were being preached in America ir the 1930’s as a 
result of Harnack’s theological statement has often been noticed. It is the 
duty of homileticians to be conscious of and responsible for the theological 
foundation of their methodology. 

At this point we must pause to answer a criticism of Bultmann’s ex- 
istentialist interpretation of the message of the New Testament which is be- 
coming louder among those who see nothing good in demythologizing. 
Bultmann’s critics accuse him of substituting preaching for the event of 
Christ itself in the gospel. They insist that Bultmann proposes a preaching 
which is devoid of history and replaces the person of Christ and his history 
of redemption with an anthropological process of consciousness which has 
no objective relationship to a unique, redemptive fact in history. 


11. Systematic Theology, Vol. I (U. of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 6. 
12. Ibid., p. 3f. 
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Actually, nothing could be farther from Bultmann’s thought. Such a 
criticism could come only from those for whom the gospel and the preach- 
ing of the gospel have to do essentially with a past event in time. For these 
critics the word of God is in the past, not available in the present. Faith 
in these terms is nothing but the assertion that these past events are true and 
real in the past. Existentialist interpretation, on the other hand, asserts that 
the events of salvation history are events not only in the past but they are 
also events in my history as well. The challenge of this position could 
come only from those whose consciousness is structured by a deep sense of 
the isolation of the word of God from the word of preaching. For such 
critics Christian faith has become doctrinal rather than kerygmatic. 


Contrary to what his critics claim, Bultmann asserts that man must 
stand today in the light of the kerygma, the word of God as proclaimed, in 
order to receive a true understanding of himself. For preaching this means 
that the act of preaching must be entered into and heard by both preacher 
and congregation as the word of God, as itself the event of Christ in the 
proclamation of the church. 

The scandal of modern Christian faith for Bultmann is that it is the 
non-religious philosophers, especially the existentialists like Heidegger, who 
have discovered the depths of man’s relationships with himself in the 
world in which he lives rather than the theologians who have had the 
message of the New Testament spread out before them at all times. 

The basic homiletical assumption of demythologizing is that the unity 
of the word of preaching and the word of God lies in the fact that the procla- 
mation of the church as kerygma offers “man an understanding of himself 
which will challenge him to a genuine existential decision.” It asserts that 
this understanding and challenge to make a genuine existential decision do 
not depend upon the imagery of any particular world view, either scientific 
or pre-scientific. This understanding of man’s own existence in the gospel 
demanding a radical obedience and decision depends upon the redemptive 
act of God in Christ as “historical.” This history is not confined to what 
is discovered to be beyond doubt to the mind of the scientific historian, but 
rather it is existential history, eschatological history, “my” history. 

From the point of view of demythologizing the unity of the kerygma is 
broken whenever the objectivity of myth, in whatever terms, is substituted 
for the existential understanding of man given in the word of God in the 
preaching of the church or substituted for the existential obedience and 
existential decision demanded by the word of God in preaching. 


THE RECOVERY OF A THEOLOGY OF PREACHING 


A second profound influence which demythologizing has upon preach- 
ing is to provide a resolute ground for a recovery of a theology of preach- 
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ing. A preacher’s understanding of his office as a herald of God will form 
not only the content of his preaching but also the way he preaches that mes- 
sage. Existentialist interpretation offers the preacher an understanding of 
his function as an ambassador of God based upon the unity of the word of 
preaching and the word of God. 

Much modern preaching has been shaped by a loss of its kerygmatic 
function. We have had “pastoral” preaching, guided by an understanding 
of preaching as a purveyance of normalcy. We have had promotional 
preaching based upon a view of preaching as serving the institution of the 
church. We have had biblical preaching based upon an understanding of 
the Bible as a sealed and self-contained word of God. We have had “social 
gospel” preaching which examines man’s ethical life with careful insight. 
But mostly we have had preaching uncertain of itself as the word of God. 


Existential interpretation demands that the preacher himself make a 
radical decision in regard to his existence as a preacher. The church has 
every right to demand pastoral sermons from the preacher, but such ser- 
mons must carry the light of our Lord and his salvation into the darkness 
of doubt and despair, rather than a superficial view of what is “normal” 
for a man’s situation in life. Also, the church has every right to expect 
the preacher to examine man’s ethical life, but such sermons must confront 
man with the holy judgment and mercy of God rather than with a socio- 
logical or psychological analysis of what is wrong. A preacher who is 
conscious of the preaching of the church as the proclamation of the word of 
God cannot speak apart from the eschatological event in Christ. Every 
sermon will be an act of faith, demanding radical understanding of every 
aspect of man’s existence in the world and before God. 

This existentialist claim for a recovery of a kerygmatic theology of 
preaching may arouse someone to reply, “Surely, you cannot mean that 
every time someone gets up to speak in the pulpit that he is speaking the 
word of God.” This comment provides the existentialist interpretation an 
opportunity to assert its claims in regard to a recovery of a theology of 
preaching. 

In the first place, kerygmatic preaching carries with it its own criteria. 
Preaching Christ as the eschatological event, the event as evident in the 
present moment in the life of the listener as he lives it day to day, cannot 
be judged and trimmed or expanded by criteria arrived at outside the 
preaching of Christ. Christ is himself the criterion of preaching, and no 
consensus of opinion about what Christ means outside the church can de- 
termine the act of proclamation. If the question of the word of God is 
answered outside the act of preaching, then the question of an existentialist 
understanding of kerygma is impossible. The event of Christ is itself the 
understanding of preaching as well as its “subject matter.” 
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The second claim of the existentialist interpretation is that not only the 
preacher but the congregation itself must enter into the word of preaching 
as the word of God. Preaching is an act of faith not only by the preacher 
but also on the part of the congregation. No sermon can be preached until 
it is heard in faith. Mere speaking is not enough. Hearing and obeying 
in faith, as well as speaking in faith, is the basic fact of preaching in the 
church. No longer could a member of the congregation listen to the reading 
of the Scriptures and imagine that the word of God is closed when the Bible 
is closed. He would still wait for the word of God in preaching. Also, 
with a recovery of a theology of preaching by the congregation it would be 
impossible for a member of the congregation to be baptized as a seal of his 
membership in the church without hearing the word of God in preaching as 
a seal also of his membership in the church. Nor could a member of the 
congregation come to church for communion and not stay for the sermon. 
In the New Testament, and in Luther, and in increasing numbers of sys- 
tematic theologians of our time who have accepted the existentialist inter- 
pretation as a demand, the sacraments of the church are themselves under 
the judgment of the word of God in preaching. 

Preaching is a theological function, a function of faith. So under- 
stood, the church has no choice but to preach, to proclaim the event of Christ 
and to hear the event of Christ and to obey the event of Christ, if the church 
is to remain the church. Thus, as a theological function, preaching forms 
the nature of the church itself. Both the church and the New Testament 
itself come into existence under the steady power of gospel preaching. 
Preaching is itself an act of faith, a divine fact. 

Preaching is a function of the gospel. The existentialist approach to 
preaching can assert with James S. Stewart in A Faith to Proclaim. 


Let me put it in a sentence. In the apostolic age, the very act of pro- 
claiming the good news was caught up into the context of the truth pro- 
claimed and itself became part of the Gospel. I mean that those men, 
risen with Christ, were themselves part of the message of the Resurrection. 
The Church for which they spoke, being Christ’s body, was itself part of 
the Incarnation. Their theme, as we have found, concerned events in 
which God had visibly confronted the human race; but as they preached 
these events, in the same moment and by that very act God was confront- 
ing man again. In short, the proclamation of the mighty acts of God’s 
redemption was itself a continuation of the divine redeeming activity.’ 


There is a further question involved in this question of a recovery of a 
theology of preaching. That question is the question of the sense of author- 
ity and conviction with which a preacher preaches the gospel. Kerygmatic 
preaching has no place for a tentative statement. Gospel preaching places 


13. James S. Stewart, A Faith to Proclaim (Scribner’s, New York, 1953), pp. 41-42. Used by 
permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, and of Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London. 
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an “either-or” before the understanding of man. The event of the cross of 
Christ and the resurrection of Christ as proclaimed confronts man with 
a divine-human event in which the living tradition (paradosis) of the word 
of God meets the condition of man. 

The preacher who understands and obeys this view of preaching cannot 
fail to preach with authority and conviction. Here will be no tentative sug- 
gestion until further truth comes along. In the act of preaching is the truth 
of God in Christ. Goetz Harbsmeier, in a lecture delivered at Goettingen 
in 1943, while defending Bultmann’s demythologizing proposal summed 
up this aspect of the influence of demythologizing upon preaching when he 
said, “We cannot just rest on dogma. Simply to cite the Bible verbatim is 
not the same thing as bearing our witness.” 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF HOMILETICAL METHODOLOGY 


The third fundamental demand which existential interpretation makes 
upon contemporary preaching is the demand for a reconstruction of homi- 
letical methodology. There must not only be a recovery of a confidence 
in the act of preaching in the church as the word of God, there must also 
take place a recovery of the powers of preaching in the church. 

Existential interpretation requires that the sermon be shaped as a 
proclamation. Negatively, this means that the sermon cannot be formed 
primarily as a tentative balancing of evidence, even biblical evidence, to 
arrive at a judgment as to the truth of a particular event or doctrine. Nor 
can the sermon be devoted primarily to an analysis of a psychological situa- 
tion or a sociological fact. The sermon itself is not the location for a dis- 
cussion of the means by which a true judgment may be formed. The cor- 
rect location for this discussion is the classroom. The pulpit is the place for 
proclamation. Either or both of these methods of analysis and inquiry 
may be used as closely guarded procedures in preaching, but they cannot 
be allowed to determine the method of the sermon. The sermon is a crying 
out in faith, a witness to the saving event of Christ. 

Positively, this means that every sermon is in some sense a “recital” 
of the salvation occurrence. This does not mean a mere cataloguing in 
chronological order of the past events of the gospel story, though it may 
mean this on occasion. Rather, “recital” as a homiletical method means 
holding Christ at the center of every sermon. Our witness is to him. We 
must proclaim Christ, not only as a past event in history as past, but as a 
present reality, presence, power, and truth in the midst of our lives in this 
world. Many homileticians have said this, but fewer have made use of a 
recital of Christ as a method of preaching. 

Recital of Christ as a method of preaching is fundamentally an under- 
standing of Christ in faith. To understand Christ in existentialist terms is 
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to be confronted with Christ, to live before Christ. Homiletically, this 
means that we recite the Christ event and person in order to confront man- 
in-his-world with the event and person of Christ himself. To understand 
Christ does not mean to preach a doctrine of Christ, supported by biblical 
and creedal evidence of the “correct” idea of Christ. It means that the 
preacher in the sermon must himself deal with the presence and power of 
Christ, as present. The sermon must not merely talk about Christ; the ser- 
mon must assert the presence and power of Christ in the event of the ser- 
mon itself. 

The early Christians called out in their preaching, “Come, Lord Jesus!” 
This calling out of the presence of our Lord and Savior in the sermon is the 
essence of Christian preaching both in message and method. For instance, 
the story of Christmas cannot be sentimentalized and reduced to a nice story 
about a sweet baby. The Christmas sermon must proclaim Immanuel, God 
with us. This event must be recited, confronted as an event in the life of 
the church, understood as the coming of God in our midst, the Creator be- 
coming creature for our sakes. The recital takes the form of an existential 
question: “What is the meaning of this Christmas event for my existence?” 
Preaching the gospel means telling God’s story to men as they live. 


Demythologizing means a revolution in the language of preaching. If 
we are to understand Christ in the sermon, both as a result of the sermon 
and a method of the sermon, we must find the language of existence which 
is already in the language of the New Testament as well as the language of 
men living in the world today. It means that we can no longer preach 
about demons when we no longer believe in demons or act as though de- 
mons were real. When we speak of demons in the mood of the first cen- 
tury, we are not speaking of any concrete understanding of Christ available 
to man today. It means that we can no longer preach about “ascensions” 
when we no longer know which way is “up.” 


However, the language of preaching must become more biblical, not 
less. Understanding, confronting Christ does not mean confronting him 
in the language of the street. Understanding Christ means confronting 
Christ in the language of biblical realities. The biblical reality imbedded 
in “ascension” is the proclamation of the risen Christ’s sharing the glory 
and dignity of God as Lord. This proclamation is not the language of the 
street; it is the language of faith, of event, of truly historical event. If the 
preacher cannot proclaim this, then the preacher has nothing to proclaim. 

Paul Tillich has advised us not to preach about demons as such, but 
he claims that the preacher may well preach about “demonic structures.” 
This suggestion recognizes the need for a theological revolution in the 
language of preaching, but preaching demonic structures must be carefully 
done. Biblical reality may well find expression today in the idea of de- 
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monic structure, but the explanation of demonic structure to modern man 
may be as unthinkable in the long run, for instance, two thousand years 
from now, as demons are unthinkable today. 


Preaching as recital also refers to the sermon as a realm of partici- 
pation in Christ. In the sermon man participates in Christ in more funda- 
mental terms than he is capable of at the communion table or in the baptis- 
try, because in the sacrament the physical element never quite realizes or 
actualizes the faith of the believer as is possible in the sermon. The Quakers 
have recognized this limitation of the physical element of sacrament in all 
their history, and their testimony is true. However, the Quakers have never 
silenced the man of faith in assembly. In the sermon, the proclamation of 
Christ as understood, confronted and participated in, Christ is real as pres- 
ence and power; in the sermon Christ steps forth and meets the condition 
of man as he lives. Indeed, only as the sacrament is made real in the ser- 
mon is this presence and power available in the baptistry or at the altar. In 
the sermon, man steps forth in the word of the preaching in faith; in the 
sermon man steps forth and takes his place before Christ as guilty, as hun- 
gry for spiritual food, as the blind leading the blind, as man actually is in 
the world. For this reason, the sermon must never be reduced in method 
to a nice talk on pious ideals. Preaching as a recital of the event of Christ, 
seen as a homiletical method, means understanding Christ and participating 
in Christ as proclaimed. 


Existentialist interpretation also requires that the form of the sermon 
be shaped as a summons. Why do we think of the sermon as an opportunity 
to “explain” something, or justify something, or defend something? The 
sermon demands. In the sermon Jesus says, “Come!” The sermon must 
be shaped as an “either-or,” a summons to decision. The sermon must be 
formed out of an abiding sense of the hazard to the human being in reject- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ. Man’s being-in-the-world can never be 
accepted as equal to man’s being-in-the-Word. In confronting Christ in the 
sermon man’s destiny is at stake, and the very form and method of the 
sermon must accept this responsibility. 

In preaching, in method and message, we must speak from existence 
to existence if we are to recover and maintain the original unity of the word 
of preaching and the word of God. 

Preaching the cross of Christ and the resurrection of Christ means that 
the sermon must be shaped by the biblical reality, “Christ died for our 
sins and was raised for our justification.” This is no mere principle of re- 
ligion and ethics. This death and this resurrection are present in the sermon 
as God’s act in Christ for our sakes. Only such preaching can preserve the 
reality of the gospel for the church. We are involved in, understand and 
participate in, are summoned before, the cross of Christ, not as an infal- 
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lible doctrine, but as a fact of our own existence. In Bultmann’s words, the 
cross of Christ becomes a fact in my history. 

Thus, the criteria for the methods and the language of preaching are 
found in the methods and language of faith itself, the existential claim of 
the event and person of Christ. Of course, each preacher will work out the 
exact method of his own witness. No method in general will work for all. 
Preaching must in truth be a man’s own witness. Therefore, existential in- 
terpretation requires that the sermon be shaped not only by recital, under- 
standing, participation, and summons, but the sermon is molded also by 
confession. Preaching is confession, the confession of Christ. Preaching 
is acknowledgement, assertion, affirmation. 

The mood of preaching is the mood of power, of victory over death, of 
promise. Christian preaching shaped by such a mood cannot be a mere 
comment on current events punctuated by a pious clucking of the tongue. 
The mood of preaching is the mood of the power of God, both for the church 
and for the world. 

As preachers, we must confess the meaning of Christ for every man’s 
existence. Such preaching is personal, but is also power. It strikes at the 
heart as well as to the head. Confessional preaching confronts every man 
with his true situation before God. 

In conclusion, many other things might have been said about the in- 
fluence of Professor Bultmann’s hermeneutic proposal to demythologize the 
message, the preaching of the New Testament, on contemporary preaching. 
Indeed, instead of attempting a delineation of the direct influences of this 
proposal upon preaching, some necessary cautions might have been insisted 
upon. However, these cautions are useless and even harmful without a 
serious consideration of the direct influences. These influences are (1) a 
demand for the recovery of the original unity in the faith of the church of 
the word of preaching and the word of God; (2) a demand for a recovery of 
a theology of preaching equal to the New Testament insight into the nature 
of preaching; and (3) a demand for a reconstruction of present-day homi- 
letical methodology necessary for a preaching of the word of God as procla- 
mation, recital, radical understanding of Christ, participation in Christ, 
summons, and confession. Demythologizing also demands a revolution in 
the language of preaching, indeed a recovery of the language of biblical 
reality. 














The Bible and Preaching’ 


The Church’s Word to the World 
By H. H. Farmer 


IT IS A TRUISM that the task of the Christian preacher today is an 
immensely difficult one, possibly more difficult than it has ever been be- 
fore. Many factors have combined to bring about this difficulty, and any 
one of them might be given extended consideration. The one factor which 
I now invite you to consider can be quite simply stated. On the one hand, 
the preacher must seek to present the Christian message in a way that makes 
it urgently and challengingly relevant to modern men living in this con- 
temporary world of automobiles, airplanes, radio, cinemas, television, 
massed and urbanized populations, big business, scientific technology, 
mechanized industry and agriculture, impersonal economic pressures, vast 
collective nationalisms, totalitarian wars, and all the rest. On the other 
hand, he is expected to, and, as we shall see, can hardly do other than, 
preach from the Bible, from, that is to say, a heterogeneous collection of 
extremely ancient documents, the latest of which was written down nineteen 
hundred years ago and many of which are in large degree unintelligible 
except to expert scholars. 

The problem all this raises is obvious and hardly needs dwelling on. 
The difficulty of communication, particularly in respect of insights and 
convictions which transcend mere matters of fact and have to do with ulti- 
mate meanings and values, is a familiar one in any sphere, but how much 
greater the difficulty if it be insisted that communication must be on the 
basis, and through the medium, of a distant, strange and long since van- 
ished world of men and women, who speak another language, think in other 
categories, face other problems, than our own. No doubt we must not ex- 
aggerate this problem and difficulty. No doubt there is a sense in which 
the deep religious needs, and possibly also certain basic, archetypal re- 
ligious terms and categories, persist in the human spirit throughout the 
ages, and make it possible for even the most ancient religious writings to 
speak to us across the centuries. No doubt it might be urged also that the 
very remoteness of the Bible world from our own, and its relative simpli- 
city in comparison with the tangled complexities of our day, give to it a 


1. The sixth Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture; published by the courtesy of Arthur L. Brown, 
Warden, and of the governing board, Overdale College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, England. Some 
paragraphs of this lecture have been incorporated in an article entitled “The Significance and 
Authority of the Bible” which the author has contributed to the Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 1. They 
are reproduced in this different context with the consent of the publisher, Abingdon Press. 
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certain added power to confront men with the ultimate issues of their life. 
And, of course, we must never forget the mysterious co-operation of the 
Holy Spirit of God in the task of preaching and the way in which he can, 
and assuredly often does, make apparently the most unpromising material 
“come alive” to the hearer and speak directly to his condition. But even so, 
granting all this, the problem remains so far as the immediate, personal re- 
sponsibility of the preacher is concerned, and no preacher can effectively 
discharge that responsibility, if he has not a continuous and even burdened 
sense of its challenge. 


One might suppose that no preacher could be unaware of the problem, 
could be unaware of the strange and surprising thing he is setting out to do 
every time he prepares and preaches a sermon, namely, to confront modern 
men and women with the living truth of God primarily on the basis, and 
through the medium, of a collection of writings from a remote and antique 
world. Yet I get the impression that many, or at least some, preachers are 
not aware of the problem, or at any rate not aware of it enough. I get this 
impression sometimes from the mere reading of the Scripture in the course 
of the service of worship. “Hear the word of God,” the minister says in a 
solemn, almost numinous tone of voice, and then proceeds perhaps to read 
a passage from one of the prophets so obscure and inconsequent that it may 
be guaranteed that not a soul in the congregation has at the end more than 
the dimmest idea of what it has all been about. And nowhere in the service 
is any elucidatory comment or exposition offered. “And may God add 
his blessing to the reading of his word,” the minister concludes—a very 
necessary prayer under the circumstances, but one to which we have little 
right to expect an answer if it has been thus accompanied by a tacit shelving 
of our own responsibility. And in the preaching itself one has noticed how 
often the preacher is content to let biblical words or phrases slip glibly off 
the tongue—words or phrases which in Christian usage have become little 
more than clichés—without apparently any concern as to what exactly they 
may be expected to convey to, say, the “teen-age” typist in the choir who 
tomorrow will be tapping out invoices in a drab city office. That, of course, 
expresses the point in a rather extreme way, but at least it will serve to throw 
it into sharp relief, and it is a point not to be evaded by the irrelevant com- 
ment that after all we cannot be expected to bring everything down to the 
level of the “teen-age” typist in the choir. 


TRENDS IN THEOLOGY 


{ am the more concerned to make the point because of two trends in 
contemporary theology which, working together, tend perhaps to foster in 
some young ministers, fresh from their theological studies, almost without 
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their being aware of it, a certain indifference, or at least insusceptibility, 
to this problem of communication of which we are thinking. 

One trend is the strong insistence today on our theology being really 
biblically based. The emphasis is on the word “really.” We must not, it 
is rightly insisted, first think out a general theological or philosophical po- 
sition which we deem suitable to, credible to, what is vaguely called “the 
modern mind,” and then interpret the Bible in terms of that position, pass- 
ing over, or explaining away, or forcing another meaning upon, anything 
that does not fit into it. That would not be to have your theology biblically 
based, but rather to have it biblically camouflaged, to give it as it were a 
biblical make-up; it would not be biblical “exegetics” so much as biblical 
“cosmetics.” No, it means taking the fundamental truths, categories and 
presuppositions of biblical religion and thought really seriously and making 
them regulative and determinative of all else; and this we must do, it is 
said, not least at those points where the said truths, categories and pre- 
suppositions cut right across the mental habits of contemporary man. 


Now I believe that this biblical trend is good and valuable for a num- 
ber of reasons, into which I do not propose to enter; but it is easy to see that, 
inasmuch as this return to the Bible has in fact come about, in part at any 
rate, by way of reaction against those who went much too far in translating 
the Christian message into the idiom of modern fashions of thought—-so far, 
that the result was almost completely out of touch with distinctive and his- 
toric Christianity—there is real danger of swinging now to the opposite 
extreme and not bother overmuch to make such a translation at all. There 
may well develop in the mind the feeling, if not the explicitly formulated 
thought, that even to want to accommodate the message to modern minds 
is already to have gone far in the direction of betraying it. 

At this point the second trend is apt to make itself felt, reinforcing the 
first. This is the tendency, to be observed in at least some contemporary 
theology, to think of the Christian revelation, and therefore the Bible itself, 
as necessarily and essentially opposed to the mental habits of fallen human- 
ity, so that any attempt to accommodate the one to the other is foredoomed 
to failure, such attempt being indeed itself but another manifestation of that 
pride of reason which is of the very essence of sin. When this way of 
thinking takes possession of the preacher’s mind, it is very apt to produce, 
unless there is a great and tender love for men to keep it in check—for, let 
it be noted in passing, the urgent desire to solve this problem of communica- 
tion is itself a manifestation of love—it is very apt to produce a sort of 
arrogance which says, in effect, to the modern man, not “come let us reason 
together,” but “I’m telling you, take it or leave it,” though, of course, the 
words will be decently concealed under the form of “This is the Word of 
God as given in the Bible; question it, or want it in any way accommodated 
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to your own mental habits, at your peril.” In other words there is perhaps 
some danger today of a new kind of biblical fundamentalism, the old, bad 
fundamentalism of a literally inspired and inerrant text being replaced by 
a fundamentalism of biblical categories, analogies, thought-forms, on no 
account to be made the object of critical reflexion and reformulation. I sup- 
pose it has been some realization of this danger which has led Rudolf Bult- 
mann to propound his challenging views about the necessity to restate what 
he calls the “mythological elements” in the New Testament if the latter is to 
be made intelligible to modern minds, and to the keen discussion amongst 
continental theologians of his views. 


DEAD AND Livinc Norms 


All this by way of somewhat over-lengthy introduction. We must now 
get down to the main and somewhat narrow line of thought I propose to 
follow. Here, let us say, is a young preacher who is acutely aware of the 
problem of which we have been thinking, who is acutely aware of this 
strange and surprising thing he is called upon to do, namely, to confront 
modern men and women with the living truth of God on the basis of, 
through the medium of, a collection of documents from a remote and an- 
tique world. How may he adjust his mind and spirit to this strangeness? 
Certainly, he must not seek to banish the thought of it from his mind, and 
just get on with the preaching as best he can; for it is, as I have said, most 
necessary, if his preaching is to be effective, that he should be continuously 
aware of the problem all the time. On the other hand, he certainly must not 
allow the awareness of the problem to paralyze and inhibit his mind by in- 
sinuating into it even a hint of the thought that after all it is a pretty sense- 
less thing, which, if he were cross-questioned about it, he would find it hard 
rationally to justify, thus to be tied to an ancient literature and never ap- 
parently to be allowed to preach to Christian people in the twentieth century 
on the deep things of God except on the basis of some text or passage drawn 
from it. On the older view of Scripture as having been once and for all 
communicated by God himself in a completely inerrant form, it was not 
difficult, or at any rate not so difficult, to rationalize and justify such a 
restriction. But that view, of course, is no longer possible for most of us. 
For the sort of theologically trained preacher that we have in mind we 
must find an entirely different perspective and setting and solution for the 
problem. I believe it is possible to do this, and to do it in a way that will 
help to justify, and to give meaning and zest and power to, preaching to 


modern folk from the Bible. 


It is obvious that the problem we are raising is the problem of finding 
a satisfactory interpretation of, and reason for, that unique significance 
and authority which the Christian church has always ascribed to the Bible 
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and which are reaffirmed by the regular act of preaching from it, and from 
it alone. And the first thing that has to be said is that the question is funda- 
mentally a theological one; that is to say, it is a question which can only be 
answered on the basis of our general understanding of the essence of the 
Christian faith and message which we have to preach. 


To say this, however, might seem to involve us at once in a serious 
difficulty. It is, however, a difficulty which proves on examination to be 
more apparent than real and at the same time to confront us with a truth 
which is important in relation to thc whole problem. The difficulty is this: 
we have just said that we can only rightly understand the unique signifi- 
cance and authority of the Bible on the basis of our general understanding 
of the content of the Christian faith; but, it may be objected, if the Bible 
has unique significance and authority, how can we reach an understanding 
of the essence of the Christian faith prior to and independently of our under- 
standing of that unique significance and authority. On the one hand, we 
must interpret the paramount authority of the Bible from the standpoint of 
the essential Christian faith and message, and on the other hand, if the 
Bible is such a paramount authority, we must clearly interpret the Christian 
faith and message from the standpoint of the Bible. Are we not thus going 
round ina circle? The answer to the difficulty is to draw the perhaps some- 
what obvious, but nevertheless important, distinction between two types of 
authority or norm. There are what may be called extrinsic, or static, or 
dead norms and there are what may be called intrinsic, or immanent, or 
organic, or living norms. An example of the former is the measuring rod 
or yardstick, which exists independently of the objects it measures: it is 
brought to the objects, or they to it, and the transaction being ended they 
have no more connection with one another. An example of the latter is the 
indwelling normative principle which informs a living organism so that it 
grows to, and is maintained in, its distinctive form of life amidst all the 
changes of its environment; or again that impalpable and indefinable, but 
very real, something which we think of as the spirit of a community or na- 
tion or institution. Such a statement as “it is un-British to do so-and-so” 
(despite the horrible misuse to which it can be put) rests on the recogni- 
tion of a normative factor within the national life which is really “there,” 
impossible though it be to give it precise definition or exact location. It is 
an immanent norm, dwelling within and informing a people in a characteris- 
tic way, and having no existence apart from it. There are of course some 
explicit expressions of such a norm to which appeal can be made as occa- 
sion demands—the laws of a people, the constitutional practice written or 
unwritten which directs the form and process of its government, its historical 
records, its literature; all these are in some degree permanently and uni- 
versally accessible, even as the standard-yard is permanently accessible in 
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the Mint in London. Nevertheless the norm, even in its written expressions, 
never becomes extrinsic to that which it is related, after the manner of the 
standard-yard: for no one can interpret and apply it rightly who does not 
himself share in the spirit of the people which it helps to create and foster, 
and such right interpretation will of course always at many points transcend 
the literal dictionary meaning of the written words. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Now the relation of the Bible to the Christian faith and life is ob- 
viously of this second or intrinsic type. The Bible is normative of that 
faith and life; nevertheless it can only be rightly used and interpreted in 
its normative function by those who livingly share in that faith and life, by 
those, that is to say, who share in the faith and life of the church; and the 
faith and life of the church, though it is inseparable from the biblical rec- 
ords, always transcends what is contained in or expressible through those 
records. There is nothing illogically circular in this relationship because 
the Bible as authoritative source and norm and the life and faith of the 
church are organically continuous with one another and form a single in- 
divisible whole. 

The question of the significance and authority of the Bible, then, can 
only be answered on the basis of our general understanding of that Christian 
faith and life with which it constitutes an organic unity. At first sight, that 
might appear to imply that nothing less than an exposition of the whole 
content of the faith is necessary to an understanding of the place of the 
Bible within it. But fortunately that is not so. Just because we are dealing 
with an organic whole and are particularly concerned with the normative 
factors within it, all that is required is a grasp of that central and controlling 
truth which imparts to the whole its specifically Christian character, dis- 
tinguishing it once and for all from all other religious “wholes,” no matter 
what partial identities and similarities there may otherwise be. 

There can be no division of opinion as to what this central and con- 
trolling essence of the Christian faith and life is. It is the belief that in 
Jesus Christ the personal God himself, in a supreme and final act of saving 
self-disclosure and self-giving, came into, and is at work within, human 
history. This central belief of the Christian faith is usually spoken of as 
belief in the incarnation, but I have always felt that there is a certain in- 
adequacy, and even perhaps something misleading in this term, from the 
point of view of grasping the distinctive essence of the Christian faith in 
Christ, and the way in which this faith is inseparably bound up with the 
Bible. The inadequacy of the word begins to appear when we take note of 
the statement which has often been made, usually with the implication that 
it discredits the Christian faith concerning Christ, that after all belief in 
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a divine incarnation, a divine descent into human life in an embodied form 
is not peculiar to Christianity; such a belief, it is said, can be found in other 
religions, in Greece, in India and elsewhere. The statement is perfectly 
true if the word “incarnation” is taken in its narrowly literal, etymological 
meaning; but what is overlooked is that, so taken, the word fails to express 
the distinctively Christian faith concerning Christ. That faith would be 
much better expressed, at any rate for our purposes here, if we were to 
drop the word “incarnation” and, coining another, speak of the divine 
“inhistorization” in Christ. 

What then does the word “inhistorization”—if we may be allowed to 
use it—express that the word “incarnation” fails to express, perhaps even 
obscures? We may make this clear by using a somewhat fantastic illustra- 
tion. 


INCARNATION OR “INHISTORIZATION” ? 


Suppose that I am dropped from an airplane into the midst of a savage 
people with the commission to lift them from their degraded life into some- 
thing higher, and suppose that I have plenary power to effect whatsoever 
I will. How shall I go to work? I can do either of two things. On the one 
hand, I can bring into operation at once by over-riding force the higher 
form of life I represent, and in which I believe lies their salvation. I can 
break up their tribal organization, annul their traditions, prohibit their 
low moral code and primitive culture—in one gigantic upheaval pound 
everything to bits, and then force the bits, so to speak, into the mould I 
desire. Suppose that per impossible I succeed in doing this. Is it not clear 
that whilst I have actively entered into their life, I have not acted into their 
history, their very own history at all. For what I have done is to annihilate 
and negate their history and to substitute something entirely different in its 
place; there has been no continuity, only discontinuity; my action, so to 
say, has been “into” but not “in and through,” down the vertical but not 
along the horizontal. My action might perhaps be compared to a bomb 
which drops from the sky and destroys my house; whilst in one sense the 
falling of the bomb is an event in the history of the house, in another sense 
it is not, for nothing in the previous history of the house has had anything 
to do with its fall, and the fall ends the house’s history as a house. 


The other possible line of action has already been indicated by con- 
trast. Instead of annihilating the tribe’s whole manner of life, I may seek 
a way of making myself one with it, of getting inside it and working from 
within, of recreating it by building on what is already there. The result will 
be that the new mode of life, though new, will still have the imprint of the 
tribe’s own distinctive character upon it. There will have been saving action 
not merely vertically ‘into” their existence, but horizontally “in and through” 
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their history. There will be continuity between the old and the new; the 
pattern will run on; the fabric will come off the loom in one piece; it will 
still be in a very real sense their history. Yet there will also be discontinuity; 
for my dropping from the heavens, and the message and the power which 
I bring, nothing in their previous history could have brought forth. 


The illustration is indeed fantastic and must not be pressed, though 
it might be pointed out that there is a historical parallel to the contrast of 
the two methods in the French Revolution and the criticism of it made by 
Edmund Burke. It was Burke’s contention that the French Revolutionaries 
went hideously wrong because they supposed that they could abolish history 
and reconstruct human nature from the foundation; indeed d’Alembert had 
said quite explicitly “let us abolish history.” But whether wholly fan- 
tastic or not, the illustration may serve its purpose. Broadly speaking, 
pagan incarnations correspond to the first of the two alternative lines of 
action; the divine being merely drops into the human scene in an embodied 
form from the realm of the immortals, unheralded, unprepared for, with- 
out roots in what has gone before or results in what comes after. The 
Christian faith in Christ, on the other hand, is obviously in line with the 
second alternative. It affirms, and always has affirmed, that the divine ac- 
tion in Christ is both action “in and through” and action “into,” both hori- 
zontal and vertical at one and the same time; there is both continuity and 
discontinuity. There is discontinuity in that the advent of Christ marks a 
divine saving entry into history which is new and unique, an event which 
would not and could not have happened without God’s deliberate will so to 
act at that particular point in time and in that particular way. But there is 
continuity in that Christ is nevertheless a fully historic, individuated human 
being, a Jew, his whole being and life rooted in, derivative from, incompre- 
hensible except in the light of, the previous history of the Jewish people. 


Now, it is evident that if full weight is given to both the “into” and the 
“in and through” aspects which the Christian faith thus predicates of the 
divine action in Christ, then it becomes necessary to include in the scope of 
that action much more than just the personal history of Christ in Palestine 
from B.C. 4 to A.D. 29, or whatever the correct dates may now be con- 
sidered to be. It is necessary to include in some measure the whole series 
of related historical events with which his human life was inseparably bound 
up, and apart from which it would not and could not have been a truly his- 
torical, a truly human, life at all. Thus, it becomes necessary to include 
within the scope of the divine saving action in him the events in the previous 
history of Israel which led up to and made possible his advent; furthermore, 
it becomes necessary to include in it, in some measure, the persons and 
events in immediate relation with which his historic life was wrought out; 
and finally it becomes necessary to include in it that stream of events which 
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flowed directly from his unique historic life, from his own express purpose 
and intention and from his creative saving impact on those to whom that 
purpose and intention were imparted, in other words, the coming into being 
and the continuing life of the Christian movement, the church. In other 
words, the distinctively Christian faith in the incarnation commits you to 
the very crucial and highly distinctive Christian concept of what the Ger- 
mans call Heilsgeschichte or saving history, redemptive history. The phrase 
Heilsgeschichte or saving history conveniently sums up the distinctive Chris- 
tian understanding of incarnation as “inhistorization” for which as I have 
said there is no parallel elsewhere; it conveniently sums up the “into” and 
the “in and through” aspects of the divine action in Christ. 


On the basis of all this, it is not difficult for the preacher, and for his 
congregation for that matter, to see the reasonableness, indeed the necessity 
and inevitability of always relating the preaching of the distinctive Christian 
gospel to that collection of writings which we call the Bible. For the Bible 
confronts us with this saving history of which we have been speaking in a 
peculiarly living form, so that in reading the Bible we step as it were right 
into the unfolding process itself. It does this because the writings which 
constitute it are not history in the sense of a continuous prose narrative 
written up later by a historian who was not himself a participator in the 
unfolding of the events narrated, who indeed would probably regard his 
non-participation in them as a prime qualification to be a trustworthy his- 
torian at all. Rather what we have is a literature—prose narratives, legal 
codes, poetry, hymns, devotional writings, proverbs and maxims, letters, 
prophetical utterances, as these were produced, deposited (so to say) within 
the actual living process itself. We have interpretations of historical events 
which themselves become part of the historical events interpreted and help 
to determine the shape of what comes afterwards. The epistles of St. Paul, 
for example, are, well—epistles. They were not written for the purpose of 
finding a place in an authoritative Book. They were written to meet the 
actual situations which confronted the Christian faith as it went out into the 
world. They are, I repeat, part of the historical process itself, and that 
is in a measure true of all the biblical writings. When the preacher, then, 
takes his stand upon the Bible, he does no more than take his stand upon 
the central and distinctive Christian affirmation of the divine inhistoriza- 
tion in Christ, upon the unique Christian concept of the Heilsgeschichte; nay, 
in a sense, he takes his stand within the Heilsgeschichte. I once heard of a 
rather skeptical person, very modernistic in his outlook, being taken to a 
Presbyterian service; after the service he said that there was one thing in 
it which particularly jarred on him and that was the solemn carrying into 
the pulpit, just before the service began, of the pulpit Bible with its im- 
mense gilt-edged pages. He did not like, he said, being thus explicitly and 
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even ostentatiously fettered, right at the beginning, to this ancient literature; 
he did not like the suggestion of the worship being centred in a dead book. 
I do not know what answer was in fact given to him, but one right answer 
might well have been that he would not even begin to understand the dis- 
tinctive essence of the Christian message and faith until he began to under- 
stand why the Bible was thus carried in and laid open upon the pulpit desk. 
For whatever else it signified, the act was a simple ritual expression of the 
truth of the “inhistorization” of God in Christ. And in this connection we 
may note again the difference between the concept of “incarnation” and the 
concept of “inhistorization.” To assert that God acted “for us men and 
our salvation” through the incarnation is not necessarily the same thing 
as to assert the necessity for historical records concerning it. You might 
hold a doctrine of salvation which established or presupposed the necessity 
of the incarnation, but which made such records superfluous. There have 
in fact been doctrines of God’s saving work in Christ of this type. Thus the 
view which finds expression in some of the writings of the Greek fathers, 
that the essence of Christ’s saving work lay in the fact that there was intro- 
duced through him into the corrupt and perishing body of humanity the 
divine incorruptible life, whilst obviously asserting the necessity of the 
incarnation, leaves no indispensable place for “saving history,” or for a 
collection of writings like the Bible. Similarly, certain types of substitu- 
tionary view of Christ’s saving work, particularly when elaborated into a 
scheme of soteriological doctrine which a man must believe in order to be 
saved, do not seem indispensably to involve the sort of historical records 
we have in the Bible. On the other hand, it is extremely difficult to see how 
a soteriological doctrine which took the assertion of the divine “inhistoriza- 
tion,” in the sense in which we have expounded that term, seriously, could 
do any other than include as an essential factor in the saving process some 
encounter with God through the inhistorization process itself, some encoun- 
ter that is, with Christ as he is set before us through the Bible. This is a 
point which could obviously be developed at great length, but I must not 
turn aside to do that in a brief lecture of this kind. 


CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY 


Rather I would like to illustrate still further the extremely close and 
inseparable connection between the central Christian affirmation of the 
incarnation, or, better, the “inhistorization” of God and the Bible by asking 
you to take note of the way in which the “in and through” and “into,” the 
“continuity” and “discontinuity” aspects of the divine action in Christ are 
in fact reflected in the whole structure and content of the Bible. Indeed, 
when you come to examine it, the Bible can be seen to be built up through- 
out, in a very striking way, on the “continuity-discontinuity” theme. 
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Thus, take first the Old Testament. The picture of the people of Israel 
with which the Old Testament presents us through the wide variety of its 
contents is manifestly the picture of a people whose life is continuous with 
the life of mankind generally. This is true in the first place in respect of 
the ordinary human nature of the persons concerned. To entex into the 
world of ancient Israel as it is set before us in the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment is to enter the same world of human actions and motives, loves and 
hates, passions and sins, hopes and fears, as we ourselves know. This is 
one reason why the Old Testament can be made to come alive for, and speak 
to, modern men by any preacher who knows his job. In the second place 
it is true also in respect of the forces which play upon Israel as a nation 
and determine the course of its history. To understand the history of Israel 
it is as necessary to take note of the economic, social, political, international 
forces operating in the ancient world as it would be to understand the history 
of any other people of that time: we must know something about Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon, Rome, of Sennacherib, Cyrus, Darius, and Alexander. 
The history of Israel as set forth in the Old Testament thus takes its place 
in and is continuous with what may be called the wider secular history of 
mankind, and can indeed be studied by the methods of ordinary historical 
enquiry. 

On the other hand, the picture is equally, and indeed much more, the 
picture of a people whose life is profoundly discontinuous with the life of 
the rest of mankind. This discontinuity comes to expression in the quite 
distinctive religious idea and experience of “the covenant.” The word 
“covenant” in the Old Testament signifies a relationship of a personal and 
ethical kind which God, who has all peoples and all history in his grasp, has 
entered into with Israel and with Israel alone, in order to fulfil his saving 
purpose in the world. God himself has taken the initiative in setting up 
this relationship, which, because it is set up with Israel only, puts that peo- 
ple, in respect of the forces which determine its history, in a position of 
radical discontinuity with the rest of the world. It is a people apart, and 
yet as we have seen it is in another sense not a people apart, for its life and 
history are still embedded in the general life and history of mankind. 


Consider, next, the relation between the Old Testament and the New. 
Here the Bible exhibits to us a new, and even more deep-going continuity- 
discontinuity relationship. The continuity between the Old Testament and 
the New is indicated by the use of the word “testament,” which is of course 
equivalent to the word covenant, in both. That the word “covenant” or 
“testament” should thus cover the whole content of the Bible indicates that 
the biblical history is set before us as concerned throughout with essentially 
the same community constituted as such in the midst of mankind (though 
not apart from mankind) by the saving “inhistorizing” purpose of God. 
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This, of course, gives to the Bible, despite the multiplicity and variety of is 
contents, and above all, despite the break between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, an indiscerptible unity and continuity. The New Testament writings 
set forth the church as the new Israel of God, the people of the new cove- 
nant, and if the main emphasis is on the word “new” that is because the un- 
broken continuity with what had gone before, which is implicit in the words 
“Israel” and “covenant” was not felt to require any emphasis; it was as- 
sumed. Quietly and without argument the New Testament writers serve 
themselves heir to the “commonwealth of Israel” and the “covenants of 
promise.” The new covenant community is not a substitute for the old cove- 
nant community, it is its continuance; it is its continuance because the divine 
purpose of “inhistorization” which laid hold of Israel in the beginning, and 
constituted it the covenant people for the salvation of the world, still grasps 
it under the form of the church. 


The profound discontinuity on the other hand between the two testa- 
ments is expressed by the term “new” in contrast with the term “old,” as I 
have already indicated. The radical nature of this discontinuity, this new- 
ness, is of course bound up with the New Testament faith concerning Christ, 
namely, that in him God acted into the history of the covenant people, and 
therefore through them into the history of the world, for the salvation of 
mankind, in an utterly new and unique way. By virtue of his unique and 
mysterious office as the Messiah, Christ is the redeeming, covenant-making 
God himself present and in action to set up his kingdom. The new cove- 
nant community is new, utterly new and discontinuous, because Christ is 
utterly new and discontinuous; yet it is also fully continuous with the old 
covenant community, just as Christ himself as a historic person, a first 
century Jew, is continuous with the old covenant community, into the midst 
of which he was born. And here perhaps we may note how this continuity- 
discontinuity aspect of Christ finds expression in the New Testament in the 
story of the virgin birth. Our Lord’s birth of a Jewish woman signifies the 
continuity; his birth of the Holy Ghost in the plainest possible way signifies 
the discontinuity. 

Turning now to the life of the new covenant community itself as set be- 
fore us in the New Testament, we observe the same continuity-discontinuity 
principle at work. The life of the new Israel, the new covenant people, like 
that of the old Israel, is manifestly continuous with the life of mankind 
generally, subject to the same general conditions, under necessity to take 
note of and adjust itself to the same facts and forces, liable to the same sins 
and weaknesses and failures, exposed to the same frustrations and losses 
and bitter disappointments of man’s historical existence. Yet also there is 
set forth a most profound discontinuity, the nature of which is hidden from 
all except those who through faith in Christ are incorporated into the new 
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community. This discontinuity consists in the fact that there is all the time 
entering “into” and working “in and through” the being and life of the 
church the same saving purpose of God as that which was at work in ancient 
Israel from the beginning, except that now it has reached its consummation 
in Christ. Here, of course, there comes into view the distinctive New Testa- 
ment faith that Christ is the risen, living, and ever present head of the new 
covenant community; as such he is, through the Holy Spirit, ever operative 
in the hearts and lives of its members constituting them his body, the organ 
and instrument of its saving purpose in him. But we must leave these pro- 
found doctrines on one side. The point is that the new community is in 
history, is continuous with history, has a part to play in history; but the 
source of its real life, its distinctive life, lies beyond history in God. It is 
hid with Christ in God. 


I hope that these remarks, somewhat dull I fear, will have served to 
emphasize again the main point, namely, that the central Christian affirma- 
tion of the incarnation, or rather the “inhistorization” of God in Christ, with 
its insistence that the divine action is both “in and through” and “into,” 
both continuous and discontinuous with, history is intimately and indis- 
solubly bound up with the whole distinctive content and structure of the 
Bible. They may have served also to illustrate and confirm the assertion 
made earlier that the normative relation of the Bible to the faith and life 
of the church is of the intrinsic and organic kind. The faith and life of the 
church as centered in God’s unique action in Christ can in fact no more be 
torn apart from the Bible and remain their distinctive selves than the plant 
can be torn from the soil and remain a living plant. And all of this comes 
to expression in church practice by the preacher always preaching from the 
Bible, and in church ritual by the solemn carrying in of the Bible at the be- 
ginning of worship, and the opening of it upon the preacher’s desk in full 
view of the worshipers. 


Wuy PREACH FROM THE BIBLE ONLy? 


In conclusion I take up this question: it may be asked why, in view of 
all that has been said should preaching be confined to the contents of the 
Bible. That it should be related to and built on the Bible is evident; but 
why restricted to it? Surely, it may be urged, if saving history issues in the 
coming into existence and continuance of the new covenant community, 
indwelt and ruled by the risen and living Christ through the Holy Spirit and 
used by him as the instrument and agent of his redemptive purpose in the 
world, then in a very real sense “saving history” is still going on. And that 
being so, why should not the preacher preach, if he will, from writings of 
high inspiration which are later than those contained in the Bible and which 
have been produced as part of this ongoing saving history, part of this on- 
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going life of the new covenant community? Why should he not preach from 
any of the great Christian classics, as may best serve his purpose of setting 


forth the unsearchable riches of Christ? 


The answer to this natural question, requires first an understanding of 
the principle which determines the limits of the biblical cannon. Let us 
take a look at this. 


So far as the limits of the Old Testament canon are concerned there is 
obviously no problem, for the advent of Christ himself put a final limit to 
the old covenant history considered as preparatory to that advent. There 
cannot, therefore, be any more candidates for admission to the Old Testa- 
ment canon, except in the extremely remote contingency of another manu- 
script belonging to the Old Testament period being discovered. The only 
question which might be considered to remain now open is whether the 
Protestant churches have been wise in excluding from the Old Testament 
canon those books of the so-called Apocrypha which help to bridge the gap 
between the two testaments and so to give knowledge of the history of the 
covenant people immediately prior to the coming of Christ himself. 

With the New Testament, the situation is obviously different. If we 
are to understand the limits of the New Testament canon, we must go back 
to what was said earlier in this lecture concerning the necessity to include 
within the divine saving action in Christ much more than the person of 
Christ. We said, it may be recalled, that we must include within it in some 
measure the persons and events in immediate relation to which his life, 
death and resurrection were wrought out and the new saving revelation 
made. If we do not thus widen the scope of the divine action, we must 
suppose either that it was a matter of chance whether the revelation in 
Christ would prove effective as a saving revelation, or that its effectiveness 
was independent of genuine historical conditions, in other words, that there 
was no real incarnation or “inhistorization” at all. The question is, in what 
measure must we include in the divine saving action the human persons and 
events in relation to which the life of the Redeemer was wrought out? This 
raises some formidable problems particularly in relation to the doctrine of 
providence, but if we confine our interest to the bringing into existence of 
the new covenant community, then it is clear, that, if this was to be accom- 
plished it was necessary that the divine action should include the provision 
of men who would not only keep company with Christ in the actual unfold- 
ing of his historic life, death and resurrection, but also discern the trans- 
cendent meaning of these events and be sent forth to bear witness to it. The 
calling of such men and the quickening of their minds and hearts to fulfil 
the calling we can only think of as the mysterious work of the Holy Spirit. 
As Christ himself said when Peter confessed his messiahship: “Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” 
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But whatever the mystery of the divine working, the indispensability of such 
men is obvious. Only in their response does the divine intention and act of 
revelation in Christ complete itself. So the first apostles come into view 
as essentially involved in the process of a historic incarnation and revela- 
tion. The word “apostle” in New Testament usage is nowhere exactly de- 
fined, but it is clear that in essence it signifies precisely those who were 
called to play this crucial part in the divine “inhistorizing” action in Christ. 
The best description of their function is given in the First Epistle of John: 
“that which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled of the Word of life . . . that 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you.” And St. Paul writes: 
“Am not J an apostle? . . . have J not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” 


The first apostles then stand in a wholly distinctive position within the 
divine saving activity in Christ and in the bringing into existence of the new 
covenant community. They participate in the event of the incarnation, the 
“inhistorization,” and it is an essential element of that participation that 
they are sent into the world to declare it. “As my Father hath sent me, so 
send I you”—Christ and the apostles constitute a single continuous apostolic 
activity of God. The declaration had to be in the first instance oral—the 
preaching of the gospel—but it is evident that if any of the apostolic circle 
gave any sort of expression to the message in writing, or was the immediate 
source or inspiration of such writing, the writing in question would have a 
quite special significance and status. It would itself be part of, an imme- 
diate deposit of, the great originative inhistorizing event itself, and no writ- 
ing subsequently produced by others could ever have the same status. 

It was therefore a wholly right instinct which led the church in course 
of time to formulate the principle that from among the writings which the 
general mind of the Christian community was finding to be valuable only 
those should be finally admitted to the canon which were apostolic in origin. 
But, of course, this right criterion of apostolicity having been thus laid 
down and the limitation of the canon justified, it still remains an open ques- 
tion whether in fact the criterion was rightly applied, but into that we can- 
not enter here. But I think we may say that on the whole the church did 
decide rightly. Broadly speaking the New Testament is an apostolic book 
and shares in the unique status of the apostolic circle in relation to the “in- 
historization” of God in Christ. In the New Testament as a whole we do 
find ourselves confronting the historic person of the Redeemer in his unique 
creative and recreative impact upon men, in his bringing into existence the 
new covenant community and sending it and empowering it to bear witness 
to him; we find ourselves confronting him in a way in which we do not con- 
front him in other early writings of the church, not to speak of those that 
come later, no matter how beautiful and helpful they may be. 
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All this, I think, gives adequate enough reason for the preacher to find 
it reasonable and satisfying to follow the age-long tradition of the church 
and base his preaching on the Bible and not on later Christian writings even 
though they have attained the status of being recognized Christian classics, 
and in a sense are themselves the deposit of “saving history.” If our de- 
sire is to hear and to declare God’s word to us in Christ, and to keep from 
straying into the darkness and untruth into which our only partly regenerate 
nature is always ready to beguile us, and from which Christ came to deliver 
us, we must always begin with the New Testament and to it we must ever 
return, for that is but to begin with Christ and to return to him. On the 
other hand, it would be foolish, it seems to me, to lay down a strict regula- 
tion that a preacher must always take a scriptural text or passage as the ba- 
sis of his discourse. We must preserve the liberty of prophesying. But 
even so, it remains true that, wherever the preacher may begin and whatever 
he may say, his message must ultimately be derived from and controlled by 
the divine revelation in history in Christ, and that means derived from and 
controlled by what is in the Bible and especially in the New Testament. Be- 
hind and within the preaching there must be a deliberate and sincere yoking 
of the mind to the Bible, even if there should be at no point an explicit 
reference to a Scripture passage or text. 


This leads me to the last point. The line of thought we have been fol- 
lowing surely makes clear that the act of preaching from the Bible is very 
inadequately, indeed misleadingly, described as preaching from a collec- 
tion of ancient documents. For our argument has been that the Bible and 
the church constitute an indissoluble organic unity, the unity being grounded 
in the fact of the Heilsgeschichte, the saving history, which saving history is 
still in a sense going on in the present life of the new covenant community, 
the church. The church is a living contemporary fact, as contemporary, if 
I may so put it, as any other fact in the modern world, and the Bible, be- 
cause it is organically one with it in the way I have tried to indicate, becomes 
in a very real sense contemporary in and through it, and so ceases to be 
merely a collection of antique writings. From the point of view of the task 
of the preacher, we may put it like this: in his preparation for preaching 
and in the act of preaching, the movement of the preacher is never merely 
from the Bible to the church, but is also always and just as much from the 
church to the Bible (even if he is not explicitly aware of it), for church and 
Bible, I repeat, are inseparably one and are therefore contemporary together. 

This, I suppose, carries with it the implication that the effectiveness of 
preaching depends, to a not negligible degree, on the quality of the life of 
the church as a contemporary community of persons continuous with and 
relating itself to the contemporary world and its problems, whilst at the 
same time discontinuous with these in respect of the source of that life. But 
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that is an implication which we must face and accept, for indeed it is in 
manifest accord with the facts. We began by speaking of the problem of 
communication, of the need to translate the biblical message into modern 
terms, one aspect of which need Bultmann has especially emphasized in his 
demand for the “demythologizing” of the Bible. I certainly have no wish 
to minimize this problem, nor the strenuous thinking it requires from the 
preacher today if it is to be met; but it will be well always to remind our- 
selves, especially those of us who are not called to preach, that a crucial fac- 
tor in the communication of the Christian message to men in any age always 
has been, and always will be, the quality of the life of the church as it parti- 
cipates in the contemporary historical process itself. To say this is not 
merely to utter a truism, a pious and sentimental platitude, nor is it to pro- 
vide the preacher with an excuse for avoiding the strenuous labor, just re- 
ferred to, of expressing the message in relevant modern terms (for his suc- 
cess or non-success in this will itself play some part in determining the 
quality of the church’s life) ; it is rather to exhibit once again the distinctive 
nature of the Christian faith concerning the “inhistorization” of God in 
Christ, and, derivatively from that, concerning the relation of the Bible to 
the church’s being and life, and to the preaching of the word. 
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Preaching in the Con.°xt of Worship 
By James S. Stewart 


THERE WAS A DAY when C. H. Spurgeon was criticized for not com- 
ing promptly enough to the defense of the Bible when it was being attacked. 
“Defend the Bible?” flamed the great preacher at his critics, “I would as 
soon think of defending a lion! Unchain it, and it will defend itself!” This 
has been the true apostolic spirit from the first century to the twentieth. 
Unchain the word of God, and it would go ranging through the world and 
take the hearts of men by storm. 

Indeed, the Bible has been the very life of the Christian mission 
throughout the generations. I think of members of the early church, in the 
fierce days of the persecuting emperors, reading St. Paul’s letters in their 
secret conventicles, knowing it was death to be discovered; of Martin Luther 
fighting for the freedom of the word and the renascence of a truly biblical 
theology; of my own Scottish forefathers singing the psalms of David across 
the heather of the moors and glens; of the Pilgrim Fathers voyaging across 
wild winter seas to preserve the oracles of God for their children; of mis- 
sionaries of all the churches—Francis Xavier and Bishop Hannington, John 
Eliot and David Brainerd, Henry Martyn and David Livingstone—trekking 
over mountains and through jungles and fever-laden swamps, that the word 
of the Lord might run to the last bounds of human habitation and the utter- 
most rim of the world. I think of William Carey setting out to convert 
India at a time when the total resources of his society were thirteen pounds 
one shilling and sixpence—that and the word of God; of Robert Morrison, 
taunted and jeered at by the captain of the ship on which he sailed—“Do 
you imagine you are going to convert China?” “No,” he answered quietly, 
holding up the Bible in his hand, “I don’t imagine I'll convert China. I am 
sure God will!” I think (to come down to the present day) of the great 
church in the devastated, battered land of Korea, setting itself with magnifi- 
cent determination to give to all the people in their own tongue that word 
which heals the bitter wounds of nations. “I rejoice at Thy word,” cries the 
psalmist, “‘as one that findeth great spoil.” And today, if we who are of the 
body of Christ are to serve our generation according to the will of God, we 
must resolve afresh that the word of the Lord shall be recognized, not 
merely as a national trophy or a venerated symbol, but as the mighty 


1. The ninth Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture; published by the courtesy of Arthur L. Brown, 
warden, and of the governing board, Overdale College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, England. 
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weapon of that evangelism to which every church member stands committed, 
and the basic instrument of that mission which we must espouse with all our 
heart or else surrender our right to march beneath the banner of the Lord. 


THE AIM OF EXPOSITION 


But now—to speak at this point more directly to those upon whom the 
ministry of the word has been laid—how are we, in our exposition, teaching 
our people to regard the Bible? Many today are content to regard it as good 
advice. Are we helping them to pierce to the profounder truth that it is 
nothing of the kind, that it is good news: not an intricate forbidding text- 
book of everything man must strive incessantly to do, but shattering, ex- 
hilarating tidings of one thing God has done decisively and for ever? Are 
we showing them that here is creative power which, if unleashed, can re- 
juvenate the church and remake secular history, power on a scale to deal 
victoriously with all the fierce intractable enigmas of suffering and frustra- 
tion, racial bitterness and pagan superstition? Are we bearing witness to 
them that here, flashing its signals across the darkness of man’s confused 
bewildered policies, is the dimension of eternity, Jesus Christ travelling in 
the greatness of his strength, mighty to save? 


It is one thing to admire the haunting miraculous cadences of the King 
James version. It is one thing to organize discussion groups to debate and 
analyze its teaching, appraising, selecting, rejecting. It is one thing to ap- 
ply our critical intelligence to the thousand and one textual, literary and 
historical problems with which the Bible abounds. All that is important, 
and certainly not to be minimized. It is one thing to demythologize the mes- 
sage of the Scriptures to suit the canons of an existentialist philosophy and 
the assumptions of modern scientific man. But it is quite another thing to 
recognize that here God is coming forth to encounter us with incomparable 
blessings in his hand. It is quite another thing to find oneself confronted 
in these pages with the living Christ. 

This, you will remember, was the experience of Augustine, the clever, 
self-indulgent young scholar of the University of Carthage, with his bril- 
liant outward success and his constant inner defeat. To Augustine in the 
garden at Milan there came a voice—“Take up and read”; and on the first 
page he opened he read the words, “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh.” Instantly his chains fell off and he was 
free. Christ in the word had encountered him; and that verse from Ro- 
mans was the meeting-place. 

It was the experience of the sixteenth century Bishop, John Fisher of 
Rochester. When they led him out from the Tower of London to his martyr- 
dom, he suddenly caught sight of the high scaffold on which he was to die: 
a spectacle to make the bravest quail. But he took his Latin New Testament 
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from his pocket, and praying “O God, this is the last time I shall ever open 
this book; send some special word to help me, thy poor servant, to glorify 
thee in this my last hour,” he opened it and read from the seventeenth of 
St. John: “This is life eternal, to know thee the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.”” Though he had read the words hundreds of 
times before, they came upon him now like a winged message out of heaven. 
“Blessed be God,” he cried, “this word will suffice for all eternity”—and 
went singing to his death. Christ in the word had encountered him; and 
that verse from St. John was the point of confrontation. 

This was the very experience of Martin Luther, John Wesley, D. L. 
Moody, Phillips Brooks. In this book these great preachers of the word 
had—not “found God”—been found by God; and passionately they longed 
to share their secret. If, as their own experience taught them, the book was 
charged with the dynamism of the Spirit, if every time they turned its pages 
they felt again that strange, incalculable waft of the supernatural—was 
there any reason, they dared to wonder, why this living word should not 
convict the unbeliever and convert the heathen, reclaim the waste places of 
the earth and revolutionize the civilizations of the world? 

A missionary once asked an African woman about her understanding 
of the gospel. The African replied—“Sir, it is not I who am reading this 
book. It is this book that is reading me.” Yes, indeed; for God is here, in 
judgment and in mercy. 

Let us, then, be utterly clear on this point—that the purpose of all our 
preaching of the word is that men and women should be meeting God in 
Christ. This is why preaching is itself an integral part of worship. The 
aim of exposition is encounter. 


THE FUNCTION OF ExposiToRY PREACHING 


You will observe I am deliberately limiting myself to one kind of 
preaching: expository preaching. This is not to say there is no place for 
other kinds—doctrinal, ethical, devotional, and so forth. We can all think 
of great names on both sides of the Atlantic, preachers whose strength has 
lain in other methods than the strictly expository; and not for one moment 
would I be so foolish as to question or minimize the validity of these various 
ministries. Here as elsewhere there are “diversities of operations.” But 
the reason why I am concentrating on expository preaching is that I am 
convinced that incomparably the greatest need of the Christian pulpit at the 
present moment is more preaching of this particular character. Indeed, I 
would venture to say that the other kinds of preaching I have mentioned are 
strong and effective only in proportion as those who use them are men 
steeped in the Bible, and even if not primarily expositors are nevertheless 
given to approach every subject from a predominantly biblical point of view. 
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Eliminate our function as expositors of the Scriptures, interpreters of 
the biblical message to our generation, and what is there left for us to offer? 
Topical disquisitions, philosophical speculations, diagnoses of the human 
predicament, Pelagian exhortations, ephemeral homilies, essays of religious 
uplift—in other words, a circumscribed stock of human ideas, necessarily 
colored by personal particular experiences and preferences and prejudices. 
To spend a lifetime within that narrow orbit—how cramped and tedious for 
ourselves, how boring for our congregation! Jt is the Bible alone that de- 
livers us from that spiritual provincialism into a world of endless variety. 
It stretches our horizons immeasurably. For here in this book is what St. 
Paul once described as “the many-colored, iridescent wisdom of God”; and 
a long lifetime’s preaching will not exhaust the riches of that flashing 
splendor in its relevance to the lives of men. Here, to quote a greater than 
St. Paul, is the blessed wind of God, blowing where it listeth, we cannot tell 
whence or whither: that fresh wind which, if we step out into it from the 
close and stuffy atmosphere of our own theorizing and dialectic, will act up- 
on us, and through us on our congregation, as a tonic, healing and restoring 
and bracing the soul. When I open my Bible I seem to hear a voice that 
says—“Listen to the wind, Nicodemus, listen to the wind!” In the words of 
an old Gaelic saying current in our Scottish Hebrides: “I, too, will turn my 
face to the wind, and cast my handful of seed on high.” We must set our- 
selves, then, to be above all else expositors of the word, if we would keep 
our ministry fresh and unwearied to the end. 


There is another reason why expository preaching is particularly urg- 
ent at this hour: the hearts of men are crying out inarticulately for authority. 
They are burdened with misgivings, and what they want is not our views and 
opinions: they want news of God. They are tired of human chatter: they 
want a word from the beyond. There is an Old Testament passage which 
tells how once in a day of national confusion, when the air was full of dis- 
cordant voices and conflicting policies, a king went privately to a prophet to 
inquire—‘“Is there any word from the Lord?” That secret furtive question 
of Zedekiah King of Judah to Jeremiah has today become the open cry of 
countless hearts. We have been kept so long on edge wondering—“Is there 
any word from Moscow, from Washington, from London, Paris, Cairo or 
Peking?” So many diverse authorities are continually canvassed and con- 
sulted. Men keep asking—‘Is there any word on this life of ours from the 
scientist, the psychologist, the philosopher?” Some are even asking—‘“Is 
there any word from the theosophist, the astrologer, the dabbler in the oc- 
cult?” It is all symptomatic. It is a longing for a voice from heaven across 
the Babel of this bewildered earth: “Is there any word from the Lord?” 


You will remember that to that question Jeremiah answered, “There 
is!” And we today, with the Bible in our hands, are able to make the same 
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ringing categorical reply. “Any word from the Lord? Yes, indeed. Lift 
up your hearts—there is!” Here in this book there is that which can cause 
the desert to rejoice and give beauty for ashes, and achieve the mental and 
moral rehabilitation of this dishevelled and distracted age. 

This is the honorable function of expository preaching. To let the 
Bible speak for itself. To leave the way open for the power of God and 
the wisdom of God which are enshrined in every passage to make their own 
impact on human hearts and minds. To help men to develop a truly bibli- 
cal insight into the meaning of histery and of the events of their own lives. 
To bring to the aid of man’s natural necessities the reinforcement of the 
supernatural. For the Bible we expound is no dull man-made compendium 
of religious theories and ideas. It is not one more tedious diagnosis of 
the human predicament. It is the real eternal world impinging on this 
world of sense and time. It is super-nature breaking into nature. It is a 
new dimension: things which “eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor the heart 
of man conceived.” It is revelation. Right through the pages of this book 
runs the frontier-line between two worlds. Here is our listening-post for 
tidings from the ineffable beyond. Here messengers of grace move to and 
fro between one world and the other. Here angels ascend and descend up- 
on the sons of men. This book has hands more than human that leap out 
of the page and grip you; feet like the Hound of heaven to pursue a whole 
generation and track it down; eyes like a flame of fire to pierce and burn 
all human shams and sophistries; and a voice like trumpets from the battle- 
ments of heaven to resurrect the dead. Hence my concentration on exposi- 
tory preaching as our capital assignment and our all-absorbing task. “Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that procéedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” 


DISCERNING THE RELEVANCE OF THE BIBLE 


Clearly, then, the first function of the expository preacher is to help 
men and women to rediscover the relevance of the biblical message. This 
is by no means universally recognized today. Indeed, it is precisely what 
many of our contemporaries have lost—any feeling of urgent relevance in 
those voices of prophets, historians, wise men and apostles speaking out of 
the distant past. How, it is asked, can these ancient narratives be of pres- 
ent concern? They tell of 


Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


They tell of venerable institutions that have had their day and ceased to 
be, and of faded controversies which are now only of antiquarian signifi- 
cance. Some of our contemporaries, you are aware, are feeling like that 
even about Jesus Christ: 
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Comes faint and far Thy voice 
From vales of Galilee; 

Thy vision fades in ancient shades: 
How should we follow Thee? 


This is the problem of background and foreground in expository 
preaching: the historical situation and the existential challenge, the Sitz im 
Leben of Israel or the early church and the here-and-now decision. 

Some preachers indeed resolve the problem by practically ignoring the 
historical background and what it may yield to the expositor, and concen- 
trating entirely on what can be read into the Bible passage in the way of 
uplift and exhortation. This method, of course, tends to import meanings 
into texts in complete disregard of what the original writer meant to say. 
And this makes inevitably for homiletical impoverishment. For the histori- 
cal setting of a text, if briefly and vividly sketched, will illuminate and 
make doubly relevant the message of the text itself. I would underline 
these words—“‘if briefly sketched.” The preacher should not linger too 
long in this stage of the sermon. He should not elaborate the background 
too profusely. Perhaps Paul’s Athenian sermon lost something by tarrying 
too long in introduction. Perhaps Paul travelled that day to his basic 
theme, the gospel of the resurrection, by too roundabout a road. Perhaps 
the prologue to that famous sermon stretched out too discursively. At any 
rate, if a preacher has a propensity towards involved, elaborate introduc- 
tions, he ought to check it ruthlessly. A few vivid sentences can be so much 
stronger and more telling than the most detailed historical approach. But 
what I am mainly concerned about at the moment is this—that it blunts 
the cutting edge of a sermon to ignore the context. It ruins the perspective 
to make it all foreground and no background. 

Let me single out just one particular aspect of this matter. The preacher 
of the word must never forget the historical travail of spirit, the midnight 
wrestling with God, out of which this book first sprang. “Out of the depths 
have I cried unto thee, O Lord,” exclaims a Hebrew poet; and it is this that 
makes the biblical narratives so inexpressibly moving—this de profundis 
clamavi. They were not writing in ink, those men, they wrote in blood; and 
their background was not academic disquisitions, it was 


exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


What a dark night of the soul underlies the drama of the book of Job! What 
a scorching discipline there had to be to baptize Jeremiah with prophetic 
fire and make his words immortal! What a fierce battle Paul had to fight 
before he could preach—in Romans, Corinthians and Ephesians—the gos- 
pel of the victorious life! And far beyond their sufferings for the word 
of God, think what he suffered who was himself the Word made flesh. Re- 
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member that not one line of the New Testament would have been written if 
the Captain of our salvation had not faced Gethsemane and Golgotha and 
that last appalling darkness and dereliction when heaven itself seemed 
dumb. He endured the cross. He despised the shame. He descended into 
hell. 


What I am concerned to emphasize is that you cannot expound Paul’s 
message for the church today if you ignore what happened in Rome, Galatia 
or Colossae. You cannot interpret the Old Testament prophets in their 
relevance to this twentieth century world if you are not interested in the 
dark night of Israel’s agony crushed between the hammer of Egypt and the 
anvil of Assyria, or in Isaiah’s travail to discover the will of God within 
that situation. 

I do want you to feel the force of this linking between background and 
foreground. Surely it is immensely important that we should help our 
people to develop a biblical understanding of contemporary history, a bib- 
lical insight into God’s ways of governing his universe. 

To take the crucial instance: thousands of people today are worried 
by one racking problem. Why are the powers of darkness so atrociously suc- 
cessful? Why should the stratagems of Satan continually sabotage the 
dreams of the kingdom of heaven? 

It is precisely this radical problem with which the biblical world-view 
grapples. The biblical philosophy of history was hammered out—or, to 
put it more accurately, was revealed—not in the tranquil atmosphere of a 
quiet academy but in desperate encounter with fierce, ruthless paganism 
and with the swaggering and apparently triumphant empires of the world. 
The background and the context were Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus, 
Caiaphas, Nero. 

What is this biblical insight regarding history? Those seers and pro- 
phets saw and declared that, if the powers of darkness had a lot of rope, 
nevertheless the end of the rope was in the hand of God. They saw that 
God in his sovereignty could use even what was pagan and demonic as the 
agent of his judgment and of his purifying of his people. They saw, for 
example, that even the empire of Nebuchadnezzar the scourge of Israel was, 
unknown to itself, an instrument in the hand of God, as Egypt had been 
before and as Rome would be later. They saw that in the end God’s hour 
would strike and the demonism of Nebuchadnezzar would be shattered, as 
Pharaoh had been shattered long before and as Caesar would be shattered 
in days to come. Even when the mailed fist of tyranny held Israel in a re- 
morseless grip, they knew there was another hand controlling and another 
will. Hence they could say: “Our God whom we serve can and will de- 
liver us: but if not, if we have to perish ere deliverance comes, nevertheless, 
Nebuchadnezzar, we defy you, and glory to God in the highest!” 
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Reinterpret this for today, and it can produce a truly biblical under- 
standing of contemporary history. This is indeed the only antidote to cur- 
rent fatalism and pessimism—a prophetic reading of God’s government of 
his universe. For it imparts the knowledge that the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof; and that even if the world seems sometimes to be ca- 
reering to the devil, God still holds the reins. If evil things lash Christen- 
dom and threaten ruin, it may indeed be a judgment on Christendom for 
what Christendom has left undone—the word “crisis” means judgment—but 
at least it is a judgment of God, calling to creative penitence, and the day 
comes when God shatters the instrument of his judgment and casts it away. 
Therefore we also can say—“He can and will deliver us: but if not, even if 
the worst should befall, even if Christendom as we now know it should be 
driven underground, that would not be the defeat of God. Through that 
thick darkness Christ would still be coming into his own; and blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord—hosanna in the highest!” 


In the Bible, all this is focussed at the cross. What was the cross, seen 
in its historical background? It was the most desperate unpardonable deed 
that ever defaced human history, the most terrifying triumph of sheer naked 
evil and concentrated malignity. And yet it was that—this surely is the 
divine irony of it—it was precisely that, the very stuff of sin, the concen- 
trated essence of diabolical iniquity, which God chose to be the vehicle of 
his omnipotent love and world-redeeming grace. It is there—do we Chris- 
tians fully realize the wonder of it?—there where the powers of darkness 
were trumpeting their crowning triumph that God proclaims their irrevoc- 
able defeat. At the heart of the biblical interpretation of history, then and 
now, stands the revelation of the cross. 


Is it not immensely important that in our preaching we should be train- 
ing our people—many of whom, as I have said, are finding it difficult to 
resist the downward drag of a historical fatalism—to develop this essen- 
tially biblical, prophetic, and Christian insight into the ways of God and his 
government of the universe; and even more, that we should be helping them 
to see, through all contemporary problems and perplexities, “the Lord high 
and lifted up,” as Isaiah saw him in the temple, or standing in the midst 
saying “Peace be unto you,” as he came to his disciples on the first day of 
the week, when the doors were shut? 


PREACHING AS INTEGRAL TO WoRSHIP 


Now this brings us right round again to our main concern: preaching 
in the context of worship. 1 believe with all my heart that the purpose of 
exposition is encounter, that encounter with God in Christ which is of the 


essence of worship. 
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In this connection I would remind you of a striking paradox once pro- 
pounded by the late Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. To 
many people, he said, it would probably appear a quite outrageous state- 
ment. “This world can be saved from political chaos and collapse by one 
thing only, and that is’—what do you think? Political action? Western 
unity? A new League of Nations? Not at all. “The world can be saved 
from chaos and collapse—only by worship.” Outrageous indeed! Would 
even our own good Christian people take what happens in church as seriously 
as that? And as for the outside world—“Worship?” it would say, “That 
can’t make one atom of difference. Sheer escapism and fantasy!” But 
wait a moment. William Temple went on to define what he meant by 
worship. “To worship is to quicken the conscience by the holiness of God, 
to feed the mind with the truth of God, to purge the imagination by the 
beauty of God, to open the heart to the love of God, to devote the will to the 
purpose of God.” If worship means all that, then obviously it is not a pious 
irrelevance: it is in fact the supreme activity, the most dynamic force for 
the redeeming of the world. 


Now preaching is an integral part of worship. Never consent io the 
myopic view which thinks that the “devotional” parts of a service—prayers 
and hymns and responses—are divine worship into which preaching comes 
as a human intrusion. Of course, if preaching is simply giving advice, air- 
ing opinions, analyzing situations, commenting on current events, it is a 
flagrant intrusion. If that were the preacher’s calling, what a devastatingly 
dull assignment! But it is not that. Preaching is integral to worship be- 
cause—as has been proved again and again across the centuries—wherever 
the word is faithfully expounded Christ the living Word draws near, as at 
first, to his own people. The one thing that matters for every worshiper 
when a service ends is not “Did I enjoy that service?”—that futile ques- 
tion—it is “Did I, or did I not, meet God today?” 


Jesus said: “Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” Have we come alive to the overwhelm- 
ing consequences of taking that statement literally, as sober fact? Is not 
this the thrill of being alive in the same world with the risen Christ—that, 
as it were, you have to keep your eyes open and your soul on tiptoe, for at 
any moment some new startling discovery may come breaking in, some 
fresh unheard-of revelation to leave you “lost in wonder, love and praise?” 
This is worship—not the dull, stagnant, boring and depressing thing which, 
having built its altar once, stays there all its life; not that arrested de- 
velopment of the soul which, having a certain amount of religion, blindly 
takes for granted that there is nothing more to find, as though Christ’s were 
“the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is still”; but 
the glorious, humbling certainty that always there are new insights to 
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achieve, new wonders to apprehend, new depths of the unsearchable riches 
to fathom. This is the contemporaneousness of Christ. 


Perhaps someone will say that all this sounds very unpractical; that 
here are human beings immersed in problems all the week, living (as 
Samuel Johnson once expressed it) “in a world that is bursting with sin and 
sorrow, grappling with the elemental facts of suffering and grief and guilt 
and death, desperately needing help with these things; and that all this 
about “meeting God” will not do, for it is not nearly practical enough and 
does not speak to the concrete situation and the urgent realities of experi- 
ence. The fact is, it is the one thing that is entirely practical. A man with 
some specific problem on his mind goes to church on Sunday morning; in 
the service he may never hear that problem of his even mentioned; but if 
there he meets God (as he can, since God is present), will not that encounter 
help him more than anything else? 

Nineteen hundred years ago in Galilee men met God in the fact of 
Jesus. And that in several ways. 

Some met God in the mighty works of Jesus. “What manner of man is 
this who can muzzle the demons and still the waves and smite death with 
resurrection? Surely the Lord is in this place, and we knew it not!” 

Others met God in the words of Jesus. They knew, listening to him, 
that this teaching was real, this was decisive truth, this was the authentic 
light of heaven across all the tangled pathos of the world. There was none 
of the groping of their scribes and rabbis here, none of their glib and facile 
platitudes. This man knew; and even if the heavens should crash and fall, 
this man’s words would echo and endure and never pass away. 

Above all, they met God in the person of Jesus. All four evangelists 
make it clear that the effect of encountering Jesus was twofold. There was 
a double reaction. First came a terrible sense of shame. For there was 
something about him that struck them down, humbled them to the dust. They 
knew that the jungle of their secret sins was being reconnoitered and ex- 
plored by the piercing light of heaven. Those clear, steady eyes saw every- 
thing—all the shabby meannesses and defeats. They suddenly knew that 
that was the kind of men they were. If anyone came to Jesus with his eyes 
up in conscious righteousness, he had not been there long before his eyes 
began to droop. “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” 

But that was not the total reaction. Their heart condemned them; but 
this man, they realized, was greater than their heart, and saw potentialities 
of victory of which they had never dreamed. In his presence they were 
aware of an understanding, a reinforcing goodwill, a forgiving, creative 
love that broke through the dull monotonous tyranny of defeat and made all 
things exhilaratingly new. Here, they knew, was one who really cared and 
was personally concerned, an ally who would be their advocate against the 
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fierce accuser, a helper ready to identify himself with them without qualifi- 
cation or reserve. Was it possible, they found themselves wondering, that 
a divine providence was in some way responsible for this transfiguring en- 
counter? And what if this new friend who had thus brought the eternal 
love so near to them was in some mysterious way God himself? 


All this in the days of his flesh. But—mark this well—not then only. 
For through the apostolic preaching the same thing was happening. Men 
were still encountering God in Christ. The missionary proclamation of the 
mighty acts of redemption was in fact a continuation of the divine redeem- 
ing activity. When the men and women of Thessalonica, Corinth, Ephesus 
heard the preaching of “‘repentance toward God and faith toward the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” it was something more than a religious lecture that was going 
on: it was God in action to judge and save them by confrontation with the 
living Christ. So all down the centuries. Preaching, as P. T. Forsyth used 
to say, is more than a declaration of the gospel: “it is the gospel prolong- 
ing and declaring itself.” Hence our exposition of the word of salvation 
is caught up into the saving process and itself becomes a bit of 
Heilsgeschichte—God in action to save. Thus the aim and end of all our 
exposition is encounter. Therefore to those who are ministers of the word 
I would say this: your commission is so to expound the word that through 
the exposition men and women will be forgetting all about the preacher and 
actually encountering him who is the Word incarnate, losing sight of you 
and seeing Christ instead. 

Let me finish with this. I expect we have all listened to sermons in 
which the homiletical structure was excellent, the theology impeccable, the 
thought acute and well-expressed; yet which left us at the end with a strange 
unsatisfied sense that the God to whom the sermon witnessed was an ab- 
stract principle rather than an instant presence, the diffused Spirit of the 
pantheist rather than the living, intruding God of the prophet; and that the 
Christ of whom the preacher spoke to his hearers was somewhere out of 
sight both for him and for them, a third party who was somewhere else— 
perhaps away yonder in Galilee, perhaps separated by the gulf of centuries, 
perhaps above the clouds at the right hand of some distant power—someone 
at any rate to be spoken of, like any other absent figure, in the third person 
(“He said this, he did that, he would have given you this advice if he had 
been here today”): not someone there in the midst, standing in the heart 
of the congregation, listening to every word, aware of every thought; not 
someone to whom in the second person the preacher’s heart and every 
heart in the congregation might suddenly cry aloud, interrupting the sermon 
but not the worship, “‘O Jesus, you have kept your word, you are here!” 

And on the other hand, we have all listened to sermons homiletically 
defective, structurally execrable, with elements in their theology with which 
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we could not agree: yet we could no more doubt that Christ was there than 
we could doubt that we were there ourselves; and we knew that out of the 
eternities the living God had drawn near to us and spoken and called us by 
our name. 

If something like this latter experience is not happening to men and 
women as we preach, we are failing them and failing our Master. Our 
ministry may have its other successes, it may even resound with notable 
achievements; but if it fails at this point, it fails all along the line. Are 
we helping men and women to believe their own faith? Is their creed com- 
ing alive for them? They accept it—but are they daring to imagine it? 
They believe the incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection—but are they 
seeing these things? He has borne our sins in his own body on the tree. 
He is risen. He had abolished death. He has opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. He is present. He is always present. He is here 
and now. Do they know that all this is true, not simply in the sense in 
which facts about economics or the weather or the government are true, but 
glowingly, dynamically, shatteringly, magnificently true with a truth which 
can transfigure life and revolutionize the world? 

If they are to see and know this, we must see it first. “Go thou near, 
and hear and see for us.” Is there anything we can do to win and keep the 
vision ourselves? How is the preacher to retain this acute awareness of 
the living presence of the Lord? 

When Paul claimed that he “was not disobedient to the heavenly vi- 
sion,” he at least suggested the solemnizing thought that disobedience of any 
kind may have almost automatically disqualifying effects where heavenly 
visions are concerned. It is not that the visions cease to come—for God is 
the Father of lights, and Christ the Sun of righteousness never fades or sets. 
But the soul may become progressively disabled from seeing the vision. 
The window may become dimmed and blurred, because of prayerlessness 
and compromise and lack of a disciplined devotional life. Let us, then, as 
we turn our faces to the light each day, see to it that we keep that window 
clean through which the vision has to come. For surely the final word in 
any study such as we have attempted today must be the word of Jesus our 
Lord: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
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By E. Gordon Rupp 
WHEN AT PENTECOST the Holy Ghost descended upon the glorious 


company of the apostles, he constituted them, by the same divine tokens, as 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets, and fulfilled not only the prediction 
of Joel that in the last days there would be an outpouring of the prophetic 
Spirit, but the earlier prayer of Moses also, “Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, that the Lord God would put his Spirit on them.” 
The people of God is a prophetic community, and the whole church shares 
in that threefold relation in which its Lord Jesus Christ stands to men as 
prophet, priest and king. 

Our present concern is not, therefore, with some rare charisma, ex- 
emplified but intermittently in Christian history, vouchsafed to the gifted 
few. It concerns all who preach, and all who hear such preaching. It 
marks off preaching from all other kinds of human speaking, rhetoric or 
eloquence, for it affirms as a certain, if dreadful and sublime mystery, that 
here on earth, fallible, sinful men and women may utter and hear the word 
of God. 

The five great notes of prophetic preaching are displayed in familiar 
and recurrent biblical phrases. There is first, the fact of an authentically 
divine testimony, “Thus saith the Lord.” And this speech from God does 
not hover in a void, but comes right home to men at the deepest level of their 
personal existence, and with inescapable conviction, in what St. Augustine 
calls the “abyss of the human conscience,” “Thou art the man.” But God 
addresses men within great solidarities, within humanity and within the 
people of God, and his writ runs towards all human communities. “Hear, 
O Israel, saith the Lord.” It is a concern of the prophet, moreover, to trace 
both the future consequences of present obedience and present apostasy, 
and the sure fulfilment of the unalterable promises of God. “And it shall 
come to pass in those days, saith the Lord.” While, finally, there is about 
all the prophetic utterances an immediacy, an urgency, an awareness that 
there is, literally, no time like the present. “Today, if you will hear his 
voice.” 

It might have been more seemly to leave this great theme until a bibli- 
cal theologian should expound the great scriptural concepts of righteousness 
and truth, judgment and mercy; but in default of that, it is not unfitting that 


1. The eighth Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture; published by the courtesy of Arthur L. 
Brown, warden, and of the governing board, Overdale College. 
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some comments should be attempted by one whose main concern is with 
Reformation studies. For at the heart of the Reformation is the preacher. 


It would not be difficult to find examples of prophetic preaching in 
the early church, and there were certainly great prophetic figures in the 
Middle Ages. Dante could say of Joachim da Fiore, the Calabrian seer of 
the twelfth century that he was di spirito profetico dotato; but what made 
Joachim the consultant of three popes and of King Richard I of England 
was not so much his preaching as his theory of concordance between biblical 
and church history, based on the unity in time of the whole people of God, 
and which made possible, Joachim believed, the prediction of future events 
by one who, like himself, was dowered with the gift of spiritual interpreta- 
tion, and we might add, some facility with elementary mathematics. 


Of all mediaeval preaching that of Savonarola in the Duomo in Flor- 
ence most displays the qualities of some Old Testament doom. “O Italy, O 
Rome, I give you over to the hands of a people who will wipe you out from 
among the nations.” He pictures the irate, exasperated saints as drawn up 
in battle squadrons, for all the world like Flying Fortresses briefed for 
separate targets in a single terrific Operation Vengeance. 


St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Gregory cry, “Rome!” and behind them go 
sword, pestilence and famine. St. John cries, “Up, up to Florence.” 
And the plague follows him. St. Anthony cries, “Ho for Lombardy!” 
St. Mark cries, “Haste we to the city that is throned upon the waters!” 
And all the angels in heaven, sword in hand, . . . march to this war. 


No wonder that as the voice rang through the silent, crowded nave like a 
clap of doom, men felt a cold shiver in their bones, that their hair stood on 
their heads, and when it was over they walked silent through the streets, 
stunned, more dead than alive. 
| But it was in the sixteenth century that prophetic preaching came into 
| its own as the grand, creative instrument of Reformation. Amid the de- 
structive ferment of that age, in which too evidently the dread horsemen of 
the Apocalypse were abroad upon their dire embassies, the Reformers beheld 
also the word of God riding forth conquering and to conquer. And one 
way and another almost all their creative achievements were concerned to let 
that word go free. And if today we shudder at what they did to lovely 
mediaeval buildings, caring only to converge around a pulpit, ignoring or 
mutilating the beauties of choir and the sanctities of altar, at least this was 
no homage to human eloquence, but a supreme concentration upon what 
mattered most of all, the present, lively oracles of God, whose creative word 
enclosed more loveliness than it has entered the heart of man to conceive 
or imitate. 
The word of God was manifest through preaching. “The ministry of 
the New Testament,” said Luther, “was not written upon dead tables of 
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stone, but it was to be the sound of a living voice . . . and now he speaks 
in the church who aforetime wrote in the synagogue, and by his scriptures 
promised the gospel, but it is by the living Word that he now accomplishes 
and fulfils that gospel. Hence we are to take care that there are more good 
preachers than good writers in the church.” It is no accident that the three 
great reformers, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, were mighty preachers and 
that other reformers who attained not to the first three, Peter Martyn, Bucer, 
Farel, Bullinger, Beza, gave to preaching a prime allotment of their time 
and energy. For they did not preach in the first place about ecclesiastical 
reforms, but they strove to bring home the holy gospel of the glory and the 
grace of God which already in the 95 Theses Luther had declared to be the 
true treasure of the church, that gospel which is not Operation Vengeance, 
but Operation Mercy. 


When Martin Bucer came to England he was dismayed at the extent 
to which preaching as the instrument of reform had been overlaid by the 
more material and external compulsive agencies of state, and not perhaps 
until the great days of the Cambridge Puritans did preaching come into its 
own. Yet all the biblical stresses of truly prophetic preaching can be il- 
lustrated from the English Reformation. 


Could there be a better description of the effect of such preaching than 
the words of a British ambassador who listened to John Knox: “The words 
of this man put more life into our bones than the sound of 500 trumpets and 
the roll of a thousand drums.”? It was an appeal by Robert Barnes to the 
conscience of an impenitent churchwarden in the congregation of St. Ed- 
ward’s, Cambridge, which may be said to have launched the Reformation 
on Christmas Eve, 1525. None knew better how to bring such personal 
conviction home than Hugh Latimer. “He that took the silver ewer and 
bason for a bribe thinketh that it will never come out: but he may know now 
that I know it, and I know it not alone, there be more beside me that know 
it.” It was Latimer’s great sermon on restitution that won great John Brad- 
ford to conversion and the cause. The English reformers were concerned to 
address the nation. “O England, England!” cried John Knox to the people 
of Amersham, an old Lollard stronghold, in 1553, “if thou wilt obstinately 
return to Egypt, that is, if you contract marriage, confederacy or league 
with such princes as do maintain and advance idolatory, such as the Em- 
peror (who is no less an enemy to Christ than Nero) thou shalt . . . be 
plagued and brought to desolation.” Perhaps the unwonted enthusiasm of 
a radical congregation intoxicated him: for when the comparison of Nero 
and Charles V was exhibited months later to the shocked magistrates of 
the Imperial City of Frankfurt it led to his immediate expulsion and the 
ruin of his work there among the Marian exiles. 
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But other reformers, and notably Nicholas Ridley and John Bradford, 
have noble apostrophes of the English nation, and of the town and univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Of one of the reformers, John Foxe, whose gentle 
sanctities are masked for most of us behind the sturdy polemic of the Book 
of Martyrs, it was claimed that he was not only a prophet but a seer, and if 
Fuller’s famous story that he announced the destruction of the Armada can- 
not be true, since he had died a year before, he does seem to have had 
strange insight into imminent events. And I suppose the greatest of all 
Latimer’s prophetic addresses, as it was the shortest was the famous last 
word of prophetic insight, “We shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace in England, as I trust shall never be put out.” The light still shines, 
despite any amount of huffing and puffing in the interval. 

But the Reformation not only meant a recognition of the prophetic 
character of preaching, but it affirmed the prophetic character of the 
church, that prophet-hood of all believers more fundamental to Protestant- 
ism than even the common priesthood of all Christian men. In putting the 
Bible into the hands of men, in their own language, as well as by giving 
them liturgies in which they could wittingly share, the reformers acknowl- 
edged the capacity of ordinary men and women, enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, to hear and receive God’s holy word. 

No wonder that they did so fearfully, that they spoke of the Open 
Bible as men speak today about the Hydrogen Bomb. Or that the British 
government having authorized an English Bible, withdrew it in 1543 in the 
curiously entitled “Act for the Advancement of True Religion,” and re- 
stricted its reading to all above the rank of skilled artificer. On which the 
best comment is the famous inscription of a Gloucestershire shepherd, writ- 
ten in the cover of Thomas Langley’s Abridgment of Polydore Vergil (the 
Herbert Butterfield of the 1540’s) :— 


At Oxford this year, 1546, brought down to Saintbury 14d. when I 
kept Mr. Latimer’s sheep I bought this book when the New Testament 
was abrogated that shepherds might not read it. I pray God amend that 
blindness. Writ by Robert Williams keeping sheep upon Saintbury Hill. 


There is a wry irony in the fact that the shepherd was left to ponder 
the very Third Programme matter of the historian, because the courage of 
Christian men came so far short of the daring, adventurous liberty of the 
God who once upon a time had vouchsafed the gladdest of all tidings and 
the greatest of all joys, to men keeping their sheep upon Bethlehem hill. 
Thus the open Bible is the bridge between the prophetic preaching of the 
reformers and the prophet-hood of all believers. 

The doctrine of the Word, in the first age of the Reformation, was a 
rich and many-sided concept, more like a chord of music than a single note. 
In Luther the doctrine is closely knit with a rich doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
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But one of the results of the strains and stresses set up within the Reforma- 
tion from 1522 onwards is the gradual splitting apart of the twin concepts 
of the word and Spirit, until in the one hand an over-emphasis on the out- 
ward word led to a narrowing biblicism or an equation of the word with 
“pure doctrine,” while on the other, a conception of the inner word, and of 
the operation of the Spirit, led to subjectivism and fanaticism. It was not 
least among the theological achievements of John Calvin that he re-united 
these great concepts in a doctrine of the word which gave due room for 
the operation and the testimony of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the word of God is for us too a rich complexity. It 
stands in the first place for the whole revelation of God to usward in his son 
Jesus Christ, in creation and redemption, and in the second place for the 
prophetic and apostolic witness to that revelation recorded in holy Scripture, 
and illustrated and illuminated in the holy tradition, in the doctrine of the 
teaching church. And the agent of this saving revelation when it is preached, 
is the Holy Spirit. 

Prophetic preaching means preaching in the medium of the word. Our 
speaking is never in a univocal relation to the thought-world of our time, 
never simply a diagnosis of human existence at the evident levels of ex- 
perience and observation. It is, of course, directed to men and women in 
the real concreteness of contemporary human experience, but it is uttered 
in terms of the biblical dimension which adds a new height and depth. 


Hans Zehrer in his profound diagnosis of our time, Man in this World, 
takes as his point of reference the typical figure of our age, the refugee, the 
displaced person in a transit hostel, whom he calls “The Man in the Hut.” 
He is a man who, ten years ago had a solid world, a wife, children, a home, 
a salary, a job in a coherent society. Now all these have gone, and he is 
left alone, with only the clothes he stands in, with two ultimate questions, 
“Who am I? Where am I going?” And Zehrer suggests that here is the 
great problem for the modern preacher. How shall he speak to the condi- 
tion of the man in the hut, when he, himself, has wife and children and 
home and salary, a secure job in a still unbroken pattern of society? 


The man in the hut sounds strangely familiar. We have met him be- 
fore, in the opening of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: 


And behold, I saw a man clothed with rags, standing in a certain 
place, with his face from his own house. . . . and thus be began to talk . . . 
“OQ my dear wife, and you, the children of my bowels, I am . . . undone 
by reason of a burden that lieth on me. Moreover, I am for certain 
informed that this our city shall be burned with fire from heaven, in which 
fearful overthrow both myself, with thee, my wife, and you, my sweet 
babes, shall miserably come to ruin, except, the which I see not, some 
way of escape be found whereby we may be delivered.” 
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But between Bunyan’s pilgrim and modern man there is a difference. 
Modern man has no longer the Book in his hand, and he is no longer able 
to believe Evangelist. He faces the same shattering experiences, the same 
anxieties and fears, but the dimension of eternity is missing. He is no 
longer a pilgrim, but a displaced person. He has heroism, but no faith: 
endurance, but no hope. 

It is as though we read the eleventh chapter of Hebrews as a record of 
human courage, but without the recurring hope of better things to come, 
and of another country, and of a heavenly city and of such a promise as, ful- 
filled, makes all worth while. That he knows so much more about the 
physical universe than Christian, helps him not at all, for it only increases 
his helplessness and isolation. Like Job, he stares up at the whirlwind, but 
he is not abashed. For unlike Job, he knows all the answers to all the ques- 
tions—save the last question. He has long since comprehended the breadth 
of the earth, and at the poles and on Mount Everest has entered the treasures 
of the snow. He knows, or the scientist can tell him, by what way the light 
is parted and the east wind scattered on the earth, what binds the clusters of 
the Pleiades and looses the bands of Orion, he can send forth lightnings 
that they may go and say unto him, “Here we are.” But no more than the 
first man who ever walked erect, can he find within himself, or the physical 
universe the answer to the questions: “Who am I? Where am I going?” 
No wonder if he comes to frustration and despair, to speak as I heard men 
in 1947 speaking in the rubble of their German homes, of “nothingness” 
and “wayoutlessness,” or that he constructs a philosophy of existence by 
which the individual, like Robinson Crusoe on his desert island, builds his 
own fragile shelter in the vast ocean of the universe, with what he himself 
has saved from the wreck of older stabilities. 

You find the picture overdrawn? You do not habitually preach to 
such persons? Yours is a middle-class congregation of eminent respecta- 
bility into which such shattering experiences do not normally intrude? Yet 
they come even there more than we might imagine, and in any case the basic 
colors of our very different kaleidoscopic patterns are the same: the same 
elemental facts of pain and sin and loss and separation and loneliness keep 
breaking in, and if a few fortunate people escape most of them, there awaits 
them all the inexorable fact of death to remind us that we exist over an 
abyss. 

“The one fundamental moral problem,” said Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, in a 
fine instance of prophetic preaching rare in the 1930's, “is what we should 
still possess if the whole of our world were destroyed tomorrow and we 
stood naked before God.” Prophetic preaching is biblical preaching be- 
cause the Bible is concerned with human life in this fundamental situation, 
coram Deo, in the presence of God. It faces the grim facts of human ex- 
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perience, those events and those experiences which shake life to its founda- 
tions, and which strain faith almost to the point when it breaks down into 
unbelief. And it explains them, but not glibly, not in some smooth and 
rounded fashion which absolves us from the agonizing fight of faith. That 
is why the breakdown of fundamentalism in the nineteenth century brought 
many fine minds to the point of skepticism, and yet a skepticism nearer the 
truth than their earlier belief. 

“Tt seems to me,” wrote John Ruskin, that prophetic preacher manqué, 
and whose writings are to be studied by all would-be prophetic preachers 
“that from a God of light and truth, His creatures have a right to expect 
plain and clear revelation touching all that concerns their immortal in- 
terests . . . and this is the great question with me, whether indeed the 
revelation be clear and men be blind, or whether there be not some strange 
darkness in the manner of revelation itself.” 

The revelation is there, indeed, but not plain in the infallible voice of 
the teaching church, nor clear in the infallibility of a Bible rigidly ex- 
pounded, but the strange darkness in the manner of revelation itself is that 
it is from faith to faith in that life-long Anfechtung which is the soul’s su- 
preme warfare, and which Luther saw to be our drastic schooling for our 
heavenly home. But that is why biblical faith includes an element of 
skepticism more profound than all the literature of rationalism and unbelief. 
When we listen to the complaint of the “poor man” of the Psalms, to Job, 
to Ezekiel, to Jeremiah, it is then that we are aware of the razor-edge be- 
tween belief and unbelief, and there just when we feel forsaken of God, lost 
in a hostile universe and at its mercy, we find that it is, after all, God who 
has us at his mercy and precisely there. And this truth of the Old Testa- 
ment finds its fulfilment in the New. The man in the hut may be in a dif- 
ferent world from the man in the pulpit, but nearer to him than he dreams 
is that Son of man who had not where to lay his head, and who in nakedness 
and pain tasted death for everyman. The theological name for this fun- 
damental dilemma of man, and for its marvellous solution, is justification 
by faith, and the heart of this biblical, prophetic preaching, is the preach- 
ing of the cross. 

It is, by the same token, doctrinal preaching, for it expounds the Bible 
and it interprets human existence within the plan of salvation, what Charles 
Wesley calls, “His Mercy’s whole Design.” It loves to dwell on the mighty 
acts of God, on the evangelical preparation in the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, and its fulfilment in the gesta Christi in the New. And it evaluates 
human history and human nature in the light of these facts, and it makes 
sense of our hopes and fears, our frustrations and anxieties, by telling us 
what we were created for, and why we have been redeemed, who we are, 
and where we are going, and that we are not simply animals not quite 
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evolved, nor elaborate psychological machines with kinks, but that we are 
of an eternal destiny, counted worthy to stand as guilty sinners before the 
judgment seat of God, and to be enrolled in “the church of pardoned sin- 
ners exulting in their savior.” A church where such preaching dominates 
may be the church “under the cross” but never the church “under the 
weather.” For its theme is not even Christian hope, but Christian certainty, 
the joyful, confident proclamation of Jesus Christ as the Lamb of God who 
takes away the sin of the world by a present, continuing work which is at all 
points, as the liturgy declares, full, perfect and sufficient. 

These things are commonplaces of our ecumenical theology, and per- 
haps we must add what the liberal theologians knew, and what in these days 
in our stress on the great formulae of the apostolic kerygma we are in some 
danger of forgetting, that we preach Jesus Christ as a person and not only 
as the vehicle of mighty acts and that prophetic preaching must turn to 
him for its great model and examplar. 

We say with Bunyan: 


Blest Cross! Blest Sepulchre! Blest rather be 
The Man that there was put to shame for me. 

There was a cartoon recently which showed a number of clergymen round a 
dinner table, and one of them asks, “Heard any good parables lately?” 
They had not, for indeed nobody has, and nobody before or after Jesus 
ever composed anything like his parables. But we may all labor, like the 
great Puritan John Dod, and the even greater John Wesley, for simplicity 
and clarity, and according to the gift that is in us, to illustrate our preaching 
by an imagery understanded of our people because we ourselves are sensi- 
tive to and aware of the things which make the texture of the everyday life 
of ordinary people. You remember how the great Ezekiel kept his ear to 
the ground, how he picked out the clichés and catchwords of an age, which 
like our own, abounded with them, and how he expounded them, not like 
the modern uplift merchant, at their face value, but in terms of the eternal 
dimension. And we shall constantly bring men and women to heed the 
ethical teaching of Jesus, for still “He stands upon His cue, and His voice 
is Imperial.” And we shall notice his exceeding plainness of speech, so 
that the perennial rock of offense is not what is dark and mysterious in his 
teaching but what we understand only too well. And we shall observe how 
in his answers he drew the questions men put to him within another dimen- 
sion, and cut across the current of their superficial thoughts, until he pressed 
them back to that in their hearts which they would fain avoid recognizing. 

And so when men come to us for some prophetic word about economic 
man, we must answer them, but we shall remember that when men said to 
Jesus, “Lord, speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance with me,” 
he replied, “Take heed and beware of covetousness.” Or they ask us to 
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speak about political man, about the trampling on justice, truth and liberty. 
But when they spoke to Jesus of those men whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices, he said, “Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish,” 
and so struck to the root of what is amiss on both sides of the Atlantic and 
of the Iron Curtain. And men come with the haunting fear of final war, 
but he says, “I say unto you, fear not them that can kill the body and after- 
wards have no more that they can do.” And this is prophetic preaching. 

“Anybody can preach,” says Canon Charles Smyth, “who says his 
prayers, reads his Bible, loves his people.” That is well said, but sus- 
tained prophetic preaching demands also hard study. Not only study of 
biblical theology and Christian doctrine, but reading the great teachers of 
the past and present. And whether we exercise our minds with the writings 
of Barth and Brunner, and Niebuhr and Bultmann or the doctors of the 
ecumenical movement, or whether we think to find almost all they have to 
tell us rather better expressed and at a deeper level in Augustine and Luther 
and Pascal and Kierkegaard, we shall find, as Sir Joshua Reynolds told the 
young Academicians of his day, that it is from the great masters of past 
time and those who have learned most truly from them, that we shall learn 
how to say the new, creative original words for our own day. 

For some of us it has been a great help, as well as a continual refresh- 
ment of mind, to have some theological or historical hobby, which may lead 
to such a familiarity with the men and movements of other centuries as calls 
an old world into being to redress the balance of the new, and gives us in- 
valuable insights whereby to challenge the assumptions of our own time. 
Not that I wish to confuse prophecy with antiquarianism, though I should 
rather mistrust those who wear the mental clothes of the Edwardians among 
us, than those who handle but would never don the fashions of mind of the 
time of the first Elizabeth. These fruitful studies of the past in no wise 
absolve us from the duty of reading the newspapers, and at least one weekly 
(I will not say which newspaper and which weekly) and of keeping in touch 
with the literature of our own day, for if the opposite extreme of the pro- 
phetic preacher is the topical parson who gets by with the Light Programme 
and the Reader’s Digest, it is none the less essential that we be keenly aware 
of what is happening in our world, and that our minds, and so our prayers 
and our preaching, are impressed and sensitive to the things that are mov- 
ing the hearts of men and nations. 

I dare not say that such studies are essential to prophetic preaching. 
I do not suppose Amos would have done very well in the B.D. examination. 
I remember with reverence how simple was the furnishing of the mind of 
Jesus. Sometimes theological teachers seem concerned to construct elabor- 
ate electronic machines when the need is really for skylarks. But a Metho- 
dist preacher cannot get John Wesley out of his system and he will hardly 
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believe that there can be a sustained ministry of preaching, which deepens 
with the ripening years, without much hard work, without a mental discip- 
line and continuous study which requires all the grace and all the wits we 
have. 

I turn, finally to the relation of the preacher to the community. We 
take it for granted that there is a relation between the priest and the com- 
munity, but we ponder less than we should the corporate relation of the 
prophet. We think of him as the lonely pioneer, speaking and thinking 
ahead of his time, misunderstood by the majority, but half understood by 
his small band of disciples, suffering it may be for truths now denied, but 
one day to be understood. 

And yet even in the Old Testament there is a connection between the 
prophet and the whole people of God. The prophetic burdens of Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel may have been handed down by faithful bands 
of prophetic disciples, but they themselves survived within the whole com- 
munity of Israel. Naturally, the sharpness of the prophetic teaching is 
blurred within the greater whole. Most of us at church bazaars have 
plunged our hand into a bucket of water, to pick up a sixpence from the 
bottom. It was not only the electric current which was the difficulty, but 
that we forgot to allow for the refracting and distorting medium of the 
water, and so we misjudged depth and direction. It is so with the voice of 
the official church. Great communities of millions of men and women 
move and think slowly, they acquire a great moral inertia, find it always 
easier to relax in terms of some earlier ethical pattern. And besides this, 
there is the greatest of all non-theological factors, original sin. And so we 
chafe at some document (“Just one clitch after another,” as the lady said) 
which emerges from this or that commission, and we groan when what be- 
gan with a triumphant “We have the mind of Christ,” emerges from the 
process known as corporate thinking as a doleful “Who hath believed our 
Report?”, and our consolation is that in a few months it will all be safely 
buried in the minutes of the Methodist Conference or in some similar 
decorous graveyard. Not that we should despise these things, for in the 
end men get more food from our platitudes than from our paradoxes, only 
they are not prophetic speaking. 

That is not cynically intended. At the great Wittenberg Kirchentag of 
1848, the year of revolutions and of the Communist Manifesto, the young 
Hamburg curate Heinrich Wichern addressed to the German church the 
most truly prophetic utterance since the time of Luther, his great master: 


If the working classes will not come to the churches, the church 
must go out to find the workers and it must not stop till it has found 
them and brought them home with reconciling deeds of love—for saving 
love must be the instrument which proves our faith. 
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He had a tremendous ovation, but afterwards they formed a committee and 
all the bourgeois leaders of the church were on it. The result was the great 
‘Innere Mission’ which did untold philanthropic good, but became in the 
end something so respectable that the Kaiser never omitted to send a sub- 
scription and the Empress regularly opened its bazaars. And the gulf be- 
tween the working classes and organized religion widened still more dis- 
astrously because the churches did not heed Wichern’s hardest word, that 
“we are concerned with politics in the strictest sense of the word.” And I 
suppose something of the tragedy of the later Middle Ages stems from the 
fact that officialdom did something like that with the prophetic spirit of 
St. Francis. 

The prophet finds support from a prophetic minority. Perry Miller, 
asking how it was that a few thousand Puritans made deeper impress on the 
American way of life than many millions of later immigrants, answered that 
while “about ninety per cent of the intellectual life, scientific knowledge, 
manners, customs, notions and prejudices was that of all Englishmen, the 
other ten per cent made all the difference.” The prophetic minority has a 
cutting edge which save the greater church community from becoming 
simply adjectival to the culture in which it is inevitably and necessarily 
imbedded. It is the cheering witness that for all our talk in these days 
about non-theological factors, the life of the church is in the last resort con- 
ditioned by the word of God. 

But more than they know, the prophet and the prophetic minority are 
themselves part of the pattern. A great community has its own invisible 
structure more complex than a beehive or an electronic machine, more deli- 
cate and intricate than the human body. Within it the great climates of 
opinion are made up of innumerable smaller patterns of thought and feel- 
ing and behavior, always changing, forever dissolving and re-forming ac- 
cording to a spiritual meterology but little understood. The prophet is dis- 
tinguished from the false prophet (and how much of the Old Testament 
illuminates the point) in that he does not simply echo the spirit of the age, 
does not simply tell men what they want to hear (what often they already 
know). But he must beware lest he fall into the opposite error, of suppos- 
ing that some rebel pattern, which cuts across majority opinion, is not also 
prefabricated and culturally conditioned, and is a word of the Lord to be 
accepted without criticism, and without submission to the inquisition of the 
biblical dimension. 

Thus we take it for granted that the voice of the church must not simply 
reflect the American or British or Italian way of life. It is commonplace 
that there is no univocal relation between the Christian faith and any one 
particular culture, or form of government. We were very sure when we 
heard men talk a few years ago of hearing the voice of God speaking in 
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their German blood and in German soil, that this was the spirit of anti- 
Christ. And yet the statement that “every Christian should be a good left- 
winger” if not simply muddle-headed, which it probably is, must be simi- 
larly blasphemous (and would not, I add, be bettered if we exchanged right- 
wing for left). The false prophet is no less false if he exchanges playing 
to the gallery for playing to the dress circle, by playing court chaplain to 
King Demos. Prefabricated thinking, even at an advanced level, cannot 
lead to prophetic preaching, but only to sectarian agitation, bitterness and 
to fanaticism. 

I should not care to define a fanatic unless it be one who preaches the 
sour milk of the gospel. But I take it that the fanatic is incapable of dis- 
interested judgment because his own restless egotism gets in the way. And 
I should suppose him to be fundamentally intolerant, even when his cause 
is tolerance, and obstinately truculent, even when his creed is meekness. I 
should suppose that if he has a sense of humor, it withers at his fixed idea. 
In contrast the prophet has compassion, which the fanatic lacks: there can 
never be sourness or hardness in his utterances, nor superiority, nor scorn. 
And he will be concerned with men and women as persons and not as objects 
of some doctrinaire scheme, and so his judgments will be concrete and em- 
pirical and close at hand. It is not necessarily prophetic speaking to shout 
good advice at South African Christians across six thousand miles, though 
the same ideas and the same sentiments may come prophetically indeed from 
Fr. Huddleston who lives in Distrcit Six, Johannesburg. 

Compassion makes the prophetic preacher give the devil his due, and 
seek the facts of the causes he defends and the opponents he combats. The 
most futile of all the current substitutes for prophetic preaching is the 
type of sermon on “Christianity and . . .” which consists of a series of 
ventriloquial conversations (in the pulpit) with hastily constructed dummies 
labelled Communism, atheism, existentialism, logical positivism and the like. 

In other days the prophetic speaking of the church has made it act as a 
conscience to the nation. So it was with the great Puritan affirmations of 
the Laws of Christ, and with the great preachers of the nineteenth century, 
from Charles Kingsley to Hugh Price Hughes, and the impact of the Non- 
conformist conscience in the last years of the century. But now, when so 
many millions are estranged from organized religion, we must remember 
that the prophetic vocation of the church is bound with its priestly office. 
Nagging at the nation, recalling it to moral principles, with solemn warn- 
ings of judgment to come, or already made manifest, may result in the 
still greater isolation of the churches themselves, walled off behind their 
decent proprieties. The church has only a right to speak over and against 
the nation, if it is there already: if it exists there, which is far better, in the 
multitudes of its own members and in a ministry which shares the joys and 
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sorrows, hopes and fears of the men and women around it: if it establishes 
Christian listening posts at every place of deep human need and social pres- 
sure: or if it goes there in intervention, compassionate, costly, personal, by 
which Christian men prove the things they say by the patent service of their 
lives in sustained drudgery and patient sacrifice. 


I suppose one truly prophetic document of our time (and this also 
emerged from an ecclesiastical committee!) is the famous Stuttgart declara- 
tion which in October, 1945, the leaders of the German Evangelical Church 
addressed to the leaders of the allied churches. Those who framed it in- 
cluded some of the great prophetic preachers of our day, Hans Asmussen, 
Otto Dibelius, Hans Lilje, Martin Niemoller. It spoke of the German 
situation “in the presence of God,” that is within the prophetic dimension, 
and in it prophecy and priesthood were inseparably joined: “We acknowl- 
edge ourselves to be bound with our people, not only in a fellowship of suf- 
fering but also in a solidarity of guilt.” 


The church which is prophet and priest can go on to speak of the king- 
ship of Christ and of his royal law, but a kingship within the biblical terms 
of reference, the King who not only smites the nations with an iron rod, but 
above all the Shepherd who “fed them with a faithful and true heart and 
ruled them providently with all his power.” It is the kingly rule of the 
Good Shepherd who laid down his life for the sheep. 


Nuremberg in 1947 was not a nice place. The hotels were full of the 
hangers-on of the terrible war crimes trial then going on. One afternoon I 
climbed over the rubble of mediaeval Nuremberg, and the massed graves 
from which men and women had never been dug after the gigantic air raids, 
and as we passed the lovely Sebaldus Kirche, my driver drew my attention 
to the figure of Christ carved upon the wall. It was Christ the King, crowned 
upon his cross. But the crown of thorns was almost grotesque, double the 
thickness of any crown of thorns I had ever seen: and the nails in His hands 
and feet were great shafts of metal. It seemed to me on reflection, a pro- 
pretic symbolism. There it had stood, this carving, for long centuries until 
the air raids, until those nights of unimaginable horror and pain—double 
pain: there it had waited until a few hundred yards away there was broad- 
cast from the courthouse the vile story of human inhumanity, cruelty and 
guilt, double guilt: and in the place of double pain and double guilt there 
stood in the midst of lost humanity its prophet, priest and king, comforting 
his people as only he can comfort, he who is the true Israel and who has 
received double for all her sins. Prophetic preaching is preaching accord- 
ing to this measure: according to the measure of the stature of the fulness 


of Christ. 
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Representative Preaching About Jesus’ 


Two Generations of Disciples of Christ 
By Hunter Beckelhymer 


THE SELECTION of representative ministers in any generation is 
somewhat risky, and of necessity arbitrary. The selection of a representa- 
tive sermon from among the works of each man chosen is even more arbi- 
trary. The choice of the men is probably best made by a competent con- 
temporary, and the selection of the sermon is best made by each man chosen. 
For Disciples of Christ, such a collection of sermons is to be found in two 
volumes, edited by the same man, William T. Moore of Cincinnati, and 
published just a half century apart: The Living Pulpit of the Christian 
Church in 1867, and The New Living Pulpit of the Christian Church in 1918. 
Together these two volumes present 56 sermons by as many distinguished 
ministers of an American communion from the younger contemporaries of its 
founders to the older contemporaries of ourselves. The substance of this 
paper is mostly taken from those sermons by those men. Not all of the 
sermons were on the subject of Jesus’ person and place, but most of them 
included enough on that subject to indicate, at least, the speaker’s general 
views on it. At least, we may assume so. 


There is a remarkable thread of accord binding together the ministers 
of the early and the latter days of this movement when they spoke of the 
deepest matters of the faith. That accord can be conveniently and accur- 
ately stated in the familiar slogan of the Disciples: “No creed but Christ.” 
None of these men used that slogan in these sermons, but many of them 
restated it with emphasis and fervor. The editor, W. T. Moore himself in 
his contribution in the first volume, wrote, 


The Christian’s Faith is not doctrinal, but personal; not belief in a 
theory, but in a Divine and glorious character; not the reception of a cold, 
lifeless dogma, but a hearty, earnest trust in one whose love is stronger 
than a brother’s: who is “touched with a feeling of our infirmities”; who 
“knows our frame, and remembers that we are dust.””” 


“Instead of doctrines,” agreed L. L. Pinkerton of Lexington, Kentucky, “He 
[God] offers to us a mysterious person, who draws the hearts of men to 
him because he is their brother, and who, at the same time commands their 


1. This paper was read before the Panel of Scholars (Disciples of Christ), at St. Louis, Mo., 
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2. William T. Moore, “Faith and Sight,” in William T. Moore, The Living Pulpit of the 


Christian Church (St. Louis: Christian Publishing Co., 1867), p. 551. 
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devotion, because he is “the only begotten Son of God.”* The same senti- 
ments are echoed by Charles Louis Loos of Bethany College: 


Doctrines do not save us; we are saved by Christ. Doctrines do not 
cleanse us from our sins; it is the efficacious blood of Christ. We are 
not converted to doctrines, but to God. We do not believe in doctrines, 
but in Christ. We are not baptized into them, but into Christ. We do not 
hope in them, trust in them, glory in them, but in Christ Jesus the Lord.* 


David Staats Burnet of Baltimore asserted that the apostles themselves had 
nothing to do with doctrines. “They preached a person, Jesus, made of a 
woman, as human as his mother, and having been declared to be the Son of 
God with power, as divine as his Father.””* 

One of the most thorough developments of this theme was that of Ely 
Vaughn Zollars in his address “The Creed that Needs No Revision.” He 
laid down ten conditions that a creed must meet if it is to stand above the 
flux of theological thought and the erosion of time. It must possess uni- 
versality; it must be simple; it must be profound; it must have vitality; it 
must be life-giving and practical; it must serve as a sufficient bond of 
fellowship between all Christian hearts; it must furnish a model for imita- 
tion; it must be an incarnation of God; it must be translatable into each 
man’s own language without loss; and it must be a full and complete revela- 
tion of the glory of God. The one such creed, he concludes, “is not the 
Bible, but it is revealed in the Bible. It is not a philosophy, but a Divine 
personality. It is not a human conception, but a Divinely perfect revelation 
as embodied in a Divinely perfect life.”* This creed, of course, is Jesus 
Christ. 

It is remarkable that this almost vascular antipathy to formal theology 
continues among Disciples unto the third and fourth generation. William E. 
Crabtree of San Diego, in his sermon in Moore’s second volume, fifty years 
after the above excerpts, said: 

Jesus in his Kingship and Lordship is the universal and unrivaled 
creed, the one object of faith, and is accepted into the life more like to 

the silent rising of the tree sap, than by the compelling process of in- 

flexible logic.’ 


Burris Jenkins of Kansas City asserted that “wherever one stands before 
the door of the church of Jesus Christ with analytical creed tests he is doing 
violence to the kingdom of God.”* And Harry D. Smith of Phillips Uni- 


3. Lewis L. Pinkerton, “Jesus the First and the Last,” in Moore, op. cit., p. 128. 
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Clarke, Chicago, 1893), p. 144. 
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versity finds in Jesus himself the attitude toward doctrine in general, which 
recurs so continually in the Disciples’ tradition: 


He puts himself in the place of truth. . . . He exhibits himself as 
his own best credential. . . . No argument is necessary to prove to the eye 
that light is light nor to the human system that bread and water are what 
they are. Thus Jesus exhibits himself to the mind. He does not argue 
much in support of doctrines. He does not appeal to authority. He 
himself is the center of authority and he himself, and not a system of 
doctrines, is to be received and trusted.°® 


In all fairness one must concede to these gentlemen that they were 
honest in their low estimate of theological speculation and their lower esti- 
mate of normative doctrine. They were not being deliberately evasive, in- 
tellectually lazy, nor religiously irresponsible. They held these things to 
be the source of quarrelsome sectarianism, which they were eager to trans- 
cend. “The Church will never be united in ‘doctrines’ of any kind,” in- 
sisted L. L. Pinkerton. ‘“‘She must be one in Christ Jesus, or divide still 
more, and remain divided till the Lord shall come.” 

However, theology is easier io disavow than it is to avoid. If our 
esteemed and respected forebears did not discover this fact at least they 
demonstrated it. We will have noticed that some of the quoted statements 
disparaging doctrine are in themselves profoundly doctrinal. The theology 
involved is, to be sure, biblical theology in that it is suggested or supported 
by holy Scripture. But it is theology nonetheless. And we would not be 
unjust in labeling their presentation dogmatic. “Jesus the Nazarene, the 
son of the virgin, is the Christ, the Son of the living God,” asserted Henry T. 
Anderson of Harrodsburg, Kentucky. “Whatever has been written of him 
must be received as true.”"* And D. S. Burnet, immediately after exonerat- 
ing the apostles of any involvement in doctrine, makes this statement: 


“Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ”; that is, Jesus Christ doctrinal—Jesus Christ in this formula [the 
good confession], with its accompanying proofs, illustrations, and en- 
forcements.’? 


And Charles Louis Loos, also quoted above in eloquent disavowal of doc- 
trine, says later in the same sermon: 


It is Christ the crucified, as the God-man, the Savior of men, “the 
Lamb slain from the beginning,” who shed his atoning, expiating, sacri- 
ficial blood for the sins of the world, as the only price that purchased 
our redemption, and thus to man the only hope in life and death. With 
the proud, Christ-degrading negations of Unitarianism, in every possible 
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shape and form, from that highest type of ancient Arianism to that low- 
est of modern Socinianism, the words of Paul, in our text [Gal. 6:14]... 
are forever utterly irreconcilable.** 


If this be not doctrine, what shall we call it? 


If we are right in observing that these ministers were—albeit unwilling 
and unwitting—theologians, it is in order to examine their theology and 
doctrine for what it is. Their statements were indeed, for the most part, 
biblical. All, or almost all, of the titles they applied to Jesus were applied 
to him in the Bible. And all that the Bible said of him they said. King, 
Immanuel, Lord, Christ, Savior, Daysman, Mediator, Logos—all these they 
said of him synonymously and in apposition. And the implications of these 
several names were elaborated with feeling and eloquence. The title of 
Henry T. Anderson’s sermon was “Jesus of Nazareth Is the Theanthropos,” 
a post-apostolic term, but his elaboration of two other titles is apostolic 
both in content and in devotion. 

That being, who is here called the Logos, was with God, and active 

in creation. . . . He did exist, then, before the world existed. He began 

the creation. He was before all things. He is not, then as the Nicene 

Creed says, “God of God,” but he was God. In the simplest, broadest, 

only sense, he is God; for to him is creation attributed. No one can 

create but God. 


He is Immanuel, God with us. In him God comes near us. . . . The 
incomprehensible grandeur and unsearchable greatness of God, now clad 
in flesh, are not such as to overawe our souls, and make us shrink within 
ourselves, terrified, alarmed, and awe-struck. No; through Jesus we 
drow nearer to God, for he has come very near to us."* 


There are however three New Testament concepts of Christ’s person 
and work which stand above the others in the usage of these men, and to 
them we now turn. 


By far the most frequently used title applied to Jesus was, of course, 
“the Son of God.” This term appeared so universally in the sermons of 
these ministers of both the earlier and latter generation, that it represents 
the most characteristic single confessional statement among them. And 
although they considered this “good confession” to be a sufficient doctrinal 
statement for church membership, the older generation of preachers at least 
did not understand the term “Son of God” in any vague or latitudinarian 
sense. It implied no minimal faith. “Jesus is not a son of God by creation, 
but the Son of God by birth—the only begotten of the Father,” insisted D. S. 
Burnet.’ This confession of faith, concurs Robert Graham of Fayetteville, 

13. Charles Louis Loos, op. cit., in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 467. 


14. Henry T. Anderson, op. cit., in Moore, Pulpit (1867), pp. 80, 76. 
15. David Staats Burnet, op. cit., in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 64. 
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Arkansas, is the whole gospel in epitome.” No unprejudiced mind can 
avoid the conclusion, he said, 
that the Gospel is the good news concerning the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus; that these prove him to be the Christ, the Son 
of God; that this is the great central truth—the germ of spiritual life— 


which received into a good and honest heart, by faith, becomes the in- 
corruptible seed of which we are begotten of God." 


In his sermon on the subject of “Reconciliation” between God and men, 
James Challen of Davenport, Iowa, said, 


The One Great Minister sent of God on this embassy of reconcilia- 
tion is Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God. He is his special servant 
in accomplishing this work. He came from heaven with full powers to 
treat with men on this subject. He represents all the dignity, authority, 
and glory of the Father who sent him; and all the weakness, poverty and 
suffering of those he came to reconcile. In his person, we see all that is 
divine in his Father, and all that is human in his mother."* 


A second term applied to Jesus almost as frequently as the one dis- 
cussed above, is “the Lamb of God.” The confession of John the Baptist 
is used almost as often as the confession of Peter in the sermons which these 
older brethren chose to represent them. Here the meaning is in no sense 
honorific. These men are explicit that they mean a victim sacrificed on an 
altar to appease God. “He is the antitype of every bleeding victim slain as 
a sin offering from the very morning of time,” said George W. Longan of 
Sedalia, Missouri.” “Without the shedding of blood, there could be no 
remission” (Heb. 9:22), quoted William Baxter of New Lisbon, Ohio. 
“Man must die, or the Son of the Highest must bleed. God gives the just 
for the unjust, and the spotless Lamb of God is slain for us.”* The com- 
pelling grip of this concept is demonstrated by a statement from O. A. 
Burgess of Indianapolis: 

“Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Toward this the whole life of Christ tended, and for the consummation of 

this even his life was offered up. Not an offering burnt upon Jewish altar, 

not a lamb bled by the hand of Jewish priest, that did not look toward the 

offering of an acceptable sacrifice for the forgiveness of sin. Whatever 

details of doctrine may hereafter appear here, at the very threshold of 


every religious inquiry, stands the unalterable truth, that without the 
shedding of blood, there is no remission of sin.”* 


16. Robert Graham, “Regeneration,” in Moore Pulpit (1867), p. 224. 

17. Ibid., p. 217. 

18. James Challen, “Reconciliation,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 133. 

19. George W. Longan, “The Conditions of the Gospel Reasonable,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), 
p. 192. 

20. William Baxter, “The Love of God,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 439. 

21. Otis Asa Burgess, “What Must I Do to Be Saved,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 170. 
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In one statement, T. P. Haley of Louisville, suggested this concept as an 
alternate “good confession.” “He who accepts Jesus as the Lamb of God, 
slain for sinners, and yields to his authority expressed in the command- 
ments given to the Gospel, is a Christian.”** References to the blood of 
Christ as being cleansing were too numerous to catalog. 


Another concept of the role of Christ which was developed by preachers 
of both generations, is that of his priesthood. The texts, of course, were 
from Hebrews. John Shackelford of Cincinnati made just this the subject 
of his contribution: the qualifications of a priest are that he have power 
and ability to save; that he have purity; and that he have sympathy. Christ, 
having all of these qualities to the utmost degree, is “the only perfect 
Priest.” For example, 

Men sympathize with their class. Our sympathies are contracted. 

The rich often can not sympathize with the poor, the learned with the 


ignorant, men with children. But Christ can sympathize with all... . 
Christ can sympathize with women in their trials and temptations.”* 


Then he concludes, “Christ reveals the mercy and compassion of thu Father 
of all. It is not more true that there is one God than that there is one Media- 
tor between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.”** Commenting on an Old 
Testament passage (Zech. 6:13) A. S. Hayden of Hiram, Ohio, said, 


The oracle which reveals Jesus Christ as a priest on a throne unfolds 
more fully than any other the counsels which originated man’s recovery. 
It sets him forth in the highest possible glory, combining the royalty with 
the priesthood—a kingly priest, a sacerdotal monarch, ruling the uni- 
verse in reference to the salvation of the human race.** 


In discussing the place of Christ in God’s scheme of things, and in 
elaborating upon the terms of salvation to men, these older ministers made 
frequent use also of analogies and metaphors from the area of government. 
Indeed, the term “government” appeared frequently in their sermons, along 
with the words authority, obedience, and judgment. 

In his sermon entitled “Atonement,” Thomas Munnell of Mt. Sterling, 
Kentucky, combined in an interesting and unusual way, the theories of 
Anselm and of Grotius in explaining the work of Christ. God wants to be 
merciful, but must be just. This is the problem posed for God by human 
sin. “If justice be exacted, every sinner will feel the bottom of perdition; 
if mercy prevail at the expense of justice and the law, it would ruin the 
universe.”** Then Munnell drew this illuminating analogy. It is as 


22. Thomas Preston Haley, “Building on the One Foundation,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 


367. 
23. John Shackelford, “The Priesthood of Christ,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), pp. 393f., 396. 
24. Ibid., p. 398. 

25. Amos Sutton Hayden, “Conscience and Christianity,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 499. 
26. Thomas Munnell, “Atonement,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 95. 
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though there were a rebellion in a realm, in which the 10,000 rebels de- 
served and drew the sentence of exile. But the government wants to be merci- 
ful. So the prince of the realm, who is both innocent and “governmentally 
worthy,” voluntarily assumes and serves the sentence imposed upon the 
rebels, and in their stead. This makes possible mercy to the rebels, while 
still upholding the dignity and authority of the law. In due time the prince 
becomes king. The rebels are pardoned if they accept what their sovereign 
has done for them, and respond with gratitude and obedience. If not, they 
deserve and will receive their punishment.” 

W. H. Hopson of Richmond, Virginia, using governmental analogy to 
the fullest, called the great commission “The Savior’s Amnesty Proclama- 
tion.” 

Now the Crucified One is crowned King, clothed with supreme 
power, and the scepter of authority is passed over into his hand. Now, 

he makes laws in his own right as Sovereign of the heaven and the earth. 


The first exercise of authority under his reign as absolute monarch, was 
to enact the conditional amnesty above mentioned.”* 


Then he adds, “The great commission contains the New Testament statutory 
law with reference to the pardon of rebel sinners.”” 
Joseph King of Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, agrees. 

The proof of Christ’s having all judgment committed to him is his 
resurrection from the dead. . . . Now, Christ is governing the universe, 
administering the affairs of his vast empire, and interceding for his 
people; but . . . he will come . . . and laying aside other things, will de- 
vote the necessary length of time to one thing—judging “the world in 
righteousness.”’*° 


All judicial authority has been given to Christ; and the Father’s 
purpose in giving him such authority is that his Son may be honored 
equally with himself. Christ is to receive equal adoration with God; 
and wearing our nature as well as the Divine, he is thus an “impartial 
Judge.”** 


In discussing Christ’s authority, Henry T. Anderson said that we can 
conceive of only three kinds of authority and no more: legislative, judicial, 
and executive. In Christ’s person is centered all of this.** The corollary 
of this type of analogy is that man’s part in the whole process is acknowl- 
edging the authority of Christ, and obeying his commands, baptism in 
particular. 


27. Ibid., pp. 95f. 

28. Winthrop Hartly Hopson, “Baptism Essential to Salvation,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 
285. 

29. Ibid., p. 287. 

30. Joseph King, “The Judgment to Come” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 584 

31. Ibid., p. 585. 

32. Henry T. Anderson, op. cit., in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 75. 
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Although the foregoing are the predominant patterns in the preaching 
of the older generation of ministers concerning the person and work of 
Jesus, two other themes should be mentioned. David Walk of Paris, Ken- 
tucky, elaborated the theme of the Second Adam. 


Independent of our own volitions, and irrespective of moral con- 
siderations, we die because Adam died, and on precisely the same terms 
we shall all be made alive in Christ. . . . In short, whatever man lost in 
Adam, independent of his own volitions, he will in like manner, find in 
Christ [i.e., both physical and spiritual life.] . . .** 

[Jesus] kept that law [the moral law of God] perfectly, that he 
might become the Savior of man, who could not keep it. ... 

God has accepted the obedience of Christ, has accepted the offering 
which he made of himself, that man, through the obedience of faith, 
may be made righteous in Jesus Christ.** 


Of all the ministers whose works appeared in these volumes, William 
K. Pendleton, Alexander Campbell’s son-in-law, came the nearest to de- 
veloping a full-orbed trinitarian theology. He called the period of the uni- 
verse before the fall of man, the dispensation of the Father. All time from 
Adam’s fall through the crucifixion is the dispensation of the Son. This 
dispensation ends when “Upon the altar of his divinity, he [the Son] offers 
the sacrifice of a perfect humanity.” With the glorification of the Son a 
new era is opened up, the dispensation or economy of the Holy Spirit.*° 

These excerpts from characteristic sermons of characteristic ministers 
among the Disciples of Christ in the mid-nineteenth century should serve to 
dispel the notion that they were not theologians. Whatever they thought 
themselves to be, they reasoned from and elaborated the biblical material 
concerning the deep things of God and men, and particularly the person 
and place of Jesus of Nazareth. A modern reader is somewhat amazed and 
amused by the supreme confidence with which they spelled out the work- 
ings of the divine mind, and the details of the divine plan. Although there 
were occasional hymns of devotion to Christ, and an occasional recognition 
that “great is the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh,”** there 
were many more assertions of his authority, and much wider use of such 
definitive words as formula, proposition, plan, ordinance, law. Faith was 
defined primarily as belief and obedience, only occasionally as trust and 
loving response. These men were singularly untroubled by such problems 
of biblical study as whether a concept was from Isaiah, Zechariah, the 
synoptics, the fourth gospel, Paul’s epistles, the pastorals, Hebrews, or 
Revelation. But then who was troubled about these things-in those days? 

33. David Walk, “Death and Life,” in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 417. 


34, Ibid., pp. 423, 424. 
35. William Kimbrough Pendleton, “The Ministry of the Holy Spirit,’ in Moore, Pulpit 
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One man, however, stood so far from his contemporaries among the 
Disciples of this period in spirit and faith that he is in a class by himself. 
Belonging with these men in time, he belongs with the later group in 
thought. He was literally a half-century ahead of his time. That man is 
Alexander Procter, of Independence, Missouri. In his sermon, “Following 
Jesus,” he took this position: 


The whole of what is meant by the great fact of the incarnation is in 
this: God wanted men to follow him; to live like He lived; to think like 
He thought; to follow the activities that are divine. But how could men 
do that unless He showed Himself to us in human form; unless he came 
to us in our way of living; unless he thought, lived, felt, rejoiced, and 
wept as we do? Before this could be said to the human race the incarna- 
tion was an absolute necessity. And this is what we have in. . . these 


gospels.*” 


Procter died in 1900, and a memorial address in his honor was given before 
the Missouri State Convention at Moberly by his friend T. P. Haley, who 
differed from Procter in theology. It included this summary: 


While he did not use the stock phrases of the day, such as “very 
God and very man,” “God the Son” and the “Triune God,” no man, 
living or dead, in his preaching, ever exalted Christ more as immanuel— 
God with us—than did he. 

He taught that under every dispensation the sinner was saved from 
his sins only when he repented and because he repented, and not because 
of faith in any theology or any governmental provision. As an enabling 
act Christ revealed the the wonderful love and goodness of God, and the 
goodness of God “leadeth to repentance.” Ordinances were therefore of 
value chiefly because they exhibited the presence of that faith in the soul 
that brings the physical conditions that enable God to be Just and the 
Justifier of him that believes. He did believe that Christ was the Days- 
man through whom was brought the atonement. . . . He taught and felt 
that a man saved from sin by the power of the life of Jesus Christ was 
safe in all worlds in time and in eternity.** 


This comment on Procter’s theology serves very well as our introduction to 
the thought of the men represented in Moore’s second volume, The New Liv- 
ing Pulpit of the Christian Church. 

If the thought of Alexander Procter belongs with his brethren of the 
following generation, the thought of P. H. Welshimer seems more akin to 
that of the men who had gone before him. “Christ has given his [God’s] 
law for men,” he said. God went to the trouble of sending his Only Be- 
gotten Son down to this world to be the Great Law Giver. He has given a 
plain, Gospel statement and he has said to the whole round world, “This is 

37. Alexander Procter, The Witness of Jesus and Other Sermons (St. Louis: Christian Pub- 
lishing Co., 1901), p. 167. 


38. T. P. Haley’s memorial address for Alexander Procter at Missouri Convention in Moberly, 
October, 1900; op. cit., p. 393. (Italics mine). 
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my law; do certain things and you will be a Christian; you will be in 
Christ.’”’** This statement is noteworthy because it was the only one of its 
kind in the second volume of sermons. In the fifty years between the two 
collections of sermons, a sea-change had taken place in the Christology of 
the Disciple ministry. The term Lamb of God almost disappeared. The 
term Son of God was still the predominant designation for Jesus. It was 
still used for the most part in a singular sense, but not altogether in the 
singular by all the men, as had been true of the earlier group. Not many 
of the later preachers went so far as did Herbert L. Willett, and J. J. Haley. 
Dr. Willett affirmed that “Jesus knew more of God than any other who has 
passed this way.” Still, he maintained, 
That timeless and blessed relation of sonship which Jesus first 
experienced has become the haunting dream of the noblest spirits of the 
ages. And not in vain has been the quest. Into that intimacy there is 


open way for any who are smitten by the great desire. The discovery 
of the secret is hidden only from those who will not see.*° 


In his discussion of the Lord’s Prayer, J. J. Haley of Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
said that “God reveals himself to me, not only in words, but in and through 
the incarnate personality of his Son, who became the equivalent of God to 
my soul in ways and words that I can understand.”* He then pointed out 
that there are seven spirits displayed in the Lord’s Prayer: the filial spirit, 
the reverential spirit, the missionary spirit, the obedient spirit, the trustful 
spirit, the forgiving spirit, the spirit of holiness—realized in their absolute 
completeness only in Christ.** Then he added this rather startling statement: 


Embody these seven spirits in a human personality and you have 
Jesus Christ—as he was in the days of his incarnate life... . If a man 
have all this, if he possesses all these characteristics, what is he? A 
Christian: Yes, he is more than a Christian; he is a Christ.** 


But if these represent a high water mark, or a low water mark, the 
bearing of this generation of Disciple ministers was in this direction. F. W. 
Burnham of Richmond, Virginia, asked, “May it not be that one of the chief 
differences between the life of Jesus and that of the average man with re- 
spect to the accomplishment of purpose,—the attainment of true success— 
lies in the hold which the sense of moral obligation takes upon his life? . . . 
The force which moved Him was the sense of the Father’s will and of a 
weak world’s need.” 


39. P. H. Welshimer, “A Sermon to the Moral Man,” in Moore, New Pulpit (1918), pp. 364f. 
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In general the explanations of Christ’s role in God’s plan and man’s 
affairs were given less precisely and more pragmatically by the later gen- 
eration of preachers. There is none of the old time precision in the state- 
ment of Frank Dowling of California when he said: 

Whatever may be our view as to the necessity and meaning of 

Christ’s death, . . . we cannot escape the feeling . . . that Christ’s death 

has a meaning that attaches to no other death, and somehow is related to 

our peace and pardon and everlasting life.** 


But none of the old time preachers ever felt the need to defend Christ’s 
authority so pragmatically as did Dowling when he said: 


The life he lived, the teaching he gave, the signs he wrought, the 
resurrection he attained, the influence he exerted and still exerts, estab- 
lished the divine claims he made and justify our reason when we make 
his word the end of controversy.*® 


Edgar DeWitt Jones of Detroit was not precise when he said: 


God’s reaching out to man, and man’s reaching out after God—these 
two endeavors meet in Jesus Christ. A mediation Godward and man- 
ward, satisfactory, sustaining, incomparable. Whatever theology one 
may have of the work and office of Jesus Christ, every sincere student 
of his life must concede this mediatorial ministry of the Nazarene.** 


But his argument was thoroughly pragmatic when he concluded: “The 
world has never been the same since Jesus came; life has never been pre- 
cisely as it was before; death has lost somewhat its darkness and its 


tragedy.” 
B. A. Abbott of St. Louis lacked the precision of the earlier Christolo- 
gies when he said: 


By his life and by his revelation he interprets those undefined long- 
ings of man’s heart that have made him struggle toward the light and 
toward the heights. He satisfies earth’s hunger for love by the suffer- 
ings of the cross. Over against the change and decay of time he sets 
the fact of the resurrection.** 


But his proof of the resurrection is pragmatic: 


His perpetual presence in the world is proved daily by exalted ex- 
periences and the noble deeds done in his name. He is the living Christ 
and he is with his people all the days even unto the end of the world... . 
Our attitude to Him determines our destiny.*® 


45. Frank M. Dowling, “The Appeal of the Cross,” in Moore, New Pulpit (1918), p. 219. 
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Of a piece with the change in emphasis and argument here noted are 
other trends. In their statements about Jesus the later generation were less 
legalistic and more lyrical, less dogmatic and more devotional. There was 
less speculation about what the death of Christ had effected, and more 
testimony to the appeal his life exerted and exerts. The old governmental 
analogies all but disappeared from the preaching of these ministers. When 
they referred to Christ’s supreme authority, as all of them did, they re- 
ferred not to the authority of status, but the authority of influence. “He is 
the embodiment of truth,” wrote I. N. McCash of Phillips University. 
“Christ, the incarnation of that essential truth which must be appropriated 
by men, is perfect satisfaction to the human mind and heart. . . . Christ 
has gone like the sun at evening beyond our vision, but like the unhidden 
presence of the sun reflected in the moon, he is imaged in the life of his 
followers.” 


In the same vein J. H. Garrison of the Christian-Evangelist wrote of 


Christ, 


He lived a life of such wonderful beauty and perfection, of such 
marvelous love and self-sacrifice, and sealed it all with a death so sacri- 
ficial, and a resurrection so victorious, as to have revealed God, and 
man, and human duty, and human destiny.™ 


There is no trace of legal mechanisms in Dr. Garrison’s comment upon the 
atonement. It was by Christ’s own triumphant life and death and resurrec- 
tion “and rising to heights of supreme power and influence on the life of 
the world [that] men came to realize the essential dignity of human nature 
and its mighty possibilities when brought into union with God.” 


Never did the world know the exceeding sinfulness of sin until it 
nailed Christ to the cross. Never did the world know the height and 
depth and breadth of the love of God for mankind until he gave his only 
begotten Son to die, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
himself. . . . It took the sacrificial life and death of the sinless Son of 
God, and Son of Man, to bring this truth home to the hearts of men.** 


To all of which F. W. Burnham’s comment is a natural conclusion: 


So God commands us to accept his Son, not as an arbitrary enact- 
ment of Supreme Legislation, but as the essential condition of spiritual 
soul-building. We must accept Him, and embody His spirit or salvation 
from sin is impossible.™* 


50. Isaac Newton McCash, “Established in Present Truth,” in Moore, New Pulpit (1918), 
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What Burnham said of acceptance of Christ, Hugh McLellan of San Antonio 
said of the other “steps” in the traditional “scheme of salvation,” which 
McLellan felt had become degraded into mechanical, arbitrary, and legalis- 
tic forms. “They are indeed, ‘conditions’ of salvation” he said, “but not 
cogs in the wheel of redemption. We are saved not by a system or a plan, 
but by a person.””* 

There can be no doubt that all these men had felt the impact of the 
biblical criticism of their day, and were profoundly influenced by it. Their 
sermons reflect their sense of necessity to reground their central confession 
of Jesus’ Lordship from its earlier basis in the verbal absolutism of Scrip- 
ture to the more difficult and complicated, but more convincing, basis of 
human history and Christian experience. In general, they made this transi- 
tion with cogency and power. Although Z. T. Sweeney of Columbus, 
Indiana, met this issue head on, his attempt to resolve it was something 
less than satisfying. 

The arguments against the divinity of Christ all run at last into the 


one great objection, that he had a supernatural origin (miraculous con- 
ception). This is true. But was there ever any other kind of origin? 


Did ever anything originate naturally? . . . Everything began super- 
naturally. Man began supernaturally, and Christ began like everything 
else.*® 


Sweeney then attempted to refute the contention of Strauss that Jesus was 
built into a divinity by his disciples. It is historical fact that Jesus died 
around A.D. 34, and that he was worshipped by Christian churches as di- 
vine by A.D. 60. This is not enough time, declared Sweeney, to build a 
deity. “They [the disciples] lived nearer to him than we do to President 
Garfield, and there certainly has not been time enough for President Gar- 
field to grow from humanity into an accepted divinity.” 


George Hamilton Combs of Kansas City may have been premature 
in detecting “a return to the Supernatural Christ . . . a return not to a 
saintly teacher but to a divine Lord . . . a return not only to a king but to 
a Savior . . . a return not only to the preacher on the green mountain sides 
but to him who could say ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ and ‘if any man be- 
lieveth in me, he shall never die.” But none can escape Combs’ search- 
ing question: 
Accept if you will, the easy explanation that Jesus was of purely 
human birth, lived a purely human life, died a purely human death, and 


then answer the tremendous question, how could such a life have so pro- 
foundly influenced the age in which he lived and all the ages that have 


55. Hugh McLellan, “The Philosophy of the Conditions of Salvation,” in Moore, New Pulpit 
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followed? How did this scepterless teacher come to the lordship over 
all ?** 


On this matter, most of this group of distinguished and thoughtful minis- 
ters would do well and be pleased to let George A. Campbell of St. Louis 


be their spokesman: 


We must restore to ourselves faith, vital, compelling faith in the 
absolute leadership and redemption of Jesus Christ. . . . Criticism cannot 
rob history of his personality and power, nor of our own consciousness 
of him. Christ is the New Testament. And he is the message for the 
Church. He is the gospel. 
In the New Testament we find this sublime personality conscious of 
God, conscious of his own holiness and of his Godlikeness, and his re- 
deeming power for all men. Here is no personality that depends upon the 
technicalities of historical or textual criticism. . . . We have done them 
too much honor. 
Christ is a living Spirit. The human soul experiences him. The 
writers of the New Testament defined the gospel as Power. It has ever 
been that. Through emotion, mediation, prayer, the soul finds its way to 
the living Christ. He speaks to it great sustaining words of conviction. } 
“Once I was blind but now I can see,” is the testimony of countless souls. 
The power of Christ redeeming and keeping and holding to the eternal 
things is evidence no science can destroy.*® 


Peter Ainslie of Baltimore affirmed the efforts of the new scholarship, 
with complete confidence that his faith would endure it. 


Nothing is too sacred in the life of Jesus to be investigated. He 
invited it, saying: “come and see.” Lift every curtain from the manger 
to the ascension. Crowd in upon every scene with a thousand questions 
and be prepared to follow your conclusion. Be free—free in the at- 
mosphere of a genuine companionship with Christ which is satsified with 
nothing less than oneness of life with Him. The issue is too great to 
be influenced by the superstition of the Middle Ages. My peace here, 
my life yonder, hangs upon my knowledge of Jesus Christ and the hope 
that He gives me of immortality and eternal life.*° 


Whatever be our feelings about the faith of our fathers, and the way 
they expressed it, they demonstrated that a minimal confession does not 
mean a minimal faith. Though all would have stoutly resisted making any 
more than the good confession a requirement for church membership, it was 
not the extent of their Christology. Behind that simple confessional tie, 
there were Christologies as complicated and as simple, as high and as low, 
as orthodox and as unorthodox as any in all Christendom. The economy of 
words carried a wealth of meaning. 
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Another observation which deserves to be made is that in the transition 
from the days of biblical literalism to the days of biblical criticism, the 
place of Christ in the thinking of the ministers did not decline. If any- 
thing, it was elevated. The older brethren lavished upon Jesus both bibli- 
cal and non-biblical titles, rank, and offices. The later generation lavished 
upon him testimony of personal devotion and love. This is not to say that 
devotion was lacking in the older generation, or that titles were not used by 
the younger. But the shift in emphasis is unmistakable. The older breth- 
ren used the Bible to defend the Christ. The younger generation called 
upon Christ as the defense of the Bible. There is no downgrading of the 
person and place of Jesus, in such a transition. Quite the contrary is true. 
He becomes truly the pioneer and perfecter of our faith. 

As William E. Crabtree testified, 


To gather up in himself the light of God for us, sufficient to lead 
us out of night into the light of life; to bring it down to the plane where 
we live, make it intelligible, make it warm, make it compelling, this was 
the mission of Jesus Christ. . . . Because it is easy and natural to under- 
stand and love Jesus Christ, it becomes easy and natural to understand 
and love the Almighty God and to possess toward him the spirit of sons 
and daughters by which we cry, Abba, Father.* 


And as L. L. Pinkerton warned, 


Let these questions be discussed, then, by those who may have taste 
and talent for such discussion; discussed in books and periodicals, by the 
fireside and in the lyceums; but let us not elevate our reasonings into 
Divine oracles, and make them causes of strifes and divisions among the 
people of God. 


61. William Edgar Crabtree, “True Apostolic Succession,” in Moore, New Pulpit (1918), p. 
243 


"62, Lewis L. Pinkerton, op. cit., in Moore, Pulpit (1867), p. 107. 








“Preach Me Not Your Musty Rules” 


A Sermon on Preaching 
By Ray W. Wallace 
SUPPOSE, as Halford Luccock has suggested, that in a thirty minute 


sermon a contemporary minister used 4,500 words, permitting 150 words a 
minute. Give him a four weeks vacation and two Sundays more away from 
the church each year. Multiply the remaining Sundays by 40 years and 
you get a total of 2,280,000 words. Even though he may be extravagant 
and use more; or economical and use less, surely every minister must pray 
frequently with the Psalmist: 


Set a guard over my mouth, O Lord, 
keep watch over the door of my lips! 


As a Christian community we must view again and again the place and 
the importance, as well as the problems, of preaching. This constant concern 
is not something which belongs solely in the seminary where preachers are be- 
ing brought up, but also in the churches where we are bound together in the 
responsibility of proclaiming the gospel. 


THE Low EsTIMATE OF PREACHING 


Some time ago I had the experience of addressing a summer com- 
mencement service. It was a warm afternoon; the sun had not settled be- 
hind near-by buildings and was a threat to the apprehensive graduates and 
their guests who were without the benefit of any shade. Some of them were 
still remembering the June commencement, the long address, the tiresome 
academic rituals, and were not anticipating what was before them that 
August day. Just before I was introduced an attractive young man with an 
interesting voice sang a solo entitled, “Preach Me Not Your Musty Rules!” 
(This, of course, could have been demoralizing, but I did not take it seri- 
ously—-since I felt that this was simply a pretty tune he liked, was just an- 
other attempt to balance out a commencement program, and had nothing to 
do with the fact that a minister was soon to speak.) 

But as I listened I realized that this adverse comment should be taken 
seriously. What better phrase could express the contempt which a good 
many people hold for preaching, or testify more eloquently to the problem 
of both the church and the preacher? “Preach me not your musty rules!” 

For one cannot deny the fact that the word preaching carries with it 
some unfortunate and unpleasant connotations. It hints at nagging, it 
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breathes of a scolding, punitive attitude. For example, a minister was 
speaking over a nation-wide network at the San Francisco conference when 
the United Nations was being organized. He pointed out that there would 
be no value in this common venture unless the nations recognized some basic 
moral laws to which all men are subject. After saying this eloquently 
enough, he asked, “Is this preaching?” No, he continued in reply to his 
query, this is not preaching but fact. Or one remembers the little girl who 
was playing church and giving directions to her make-believe worshippers: 
“Peoples, stand up! Peoples, sing. Peoples, sit down.” And the sermon 
was always the same: “Peoples, be good!” 


This is even more serious when one realizes that the church itself some- 
times leaves the impression that its own estimate of the role of preaching 
is not too exalted. The whole communion table-centered sanctuary is com- 
mon evidence of this. This, I believe, is as it should be, and I am in per- 
sonal sympathy with the effort thus to create an atmosphere for worship, 
but one has to acknowledge that it diminishes the visible prestige and 
authority of the messenger and the place of his interpretative message. 


There is a church which modestly hails itself as “the Church of To- 
morrow,” and when one walks into the assembly room—for one could 
hardly call it a sanctuary—he is immediately aware that the preacher is in 
a position of unquestioned prominence, since whatever else the worshipper 
sees or fails to see, he cannot overlook the pulpit. But this is the exception 
rather than the rule in church buildings which have been erected in the last 
decade and a half. 


But even more hurtful than this is the obvious disinterest which a great 
many church members evidently feel toward preaching as such. Recently 
I was in the fellowship room of a large, impressive, powerful Methodist 
church, a room which obviously was used on Sunday morning by an adult 
church school class. On the front of the lectern there was an attractively 
printed sign which said, “Let’s Stay For Church!” One has only to watch 
the mass exodus after a church school period in almost any church to realize 
that this plaintive appeal had an existential urgency about it! For many 
times it appears that the children of Israel are again making their exodus. 
Many good people feel that their religious duties have been discharged 
when they have attended Sunday school. It never seems to occur to them 
that preaching is, has been, and will always be an essential and redemptive 
phase of the church’s existence. 


Now this is a negative fact, and perhaps it has been overstated. But 
if so, it is for the purpose of trying to see factually and objectively as well 
as realistically, that preaching is considered by many to be less than the 
most important and decisive of divine-human encounters. 
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Wuy Preacuinc SEEMS INCONSEQUENTIAL 


Now, in the second place, let us ask why this is true? 

Is it because preaching is by its nature unilateral? One cannot deny 
that the sermon is a moment of sheer imperialism in which there is no op- 
portunity for the give and take of opinion and feeling. One listener may 
say to himself “Why this is not true!” But he never says so, and in more 
urbane and sophisticated congregations he never even bothers to question the 
minister about it after the service. Another person may observe, “That is 
interesting, but where does he find authority for what he is saying?” But 
he does not interrupt to inquire, and later he forgets what it was that tickled 
his curiosity. No matter how peevish or sadistic a minister may be on a 
particularly bad morning, the man in the pew takes it on the chin, or dis- 
misses it with a shrug. Now those of us who are parents recognize that as 
our children grow older they expect and need to have more and more to say 
about their feelings and desires and reactions. Yet, in the church we an- 
ticipate and create a situation in which one person literally treats several 
hundred people as though they were children—to be seen but not heard! It 
is no wonder that ministers sometimes become whipping boys, objects of 
disrespect, particularly when they have an ulcerated disposition which uses 
the pulpit as a sounding board for personal frustrations and discontent. 
Furthermore, and perhaps more significantly, there is such a wide diversity 
of needs in any one congregation that one man’s imagination and skill is 
taxed to the fullest extent. While it is a stimulating exercise to the preacher, 
it is also a difficult one. He may be speaking to a small boy, who has 
some interest in the church, who possesses a child-like faith in Jesus, but 
who does not understand what the minister is saying when he talks about 
salvation; yet the preacher must speak of many such matters which lie at the 
heart of the gospel. Another person may be in church with a broken heart, 
but instead of hearing a comforting message, he is reminded of the plaguing 
deficit in the church’s treasury. And still another individual, a young per- 
son who has never experienced any overwhelming sorrow, listens without 
particular interest to a sermon on bereavement and is impatient because the 
minister does not come to grips with the oppressive social evils of the day. 

All of which points us to yet another problem, that of relevance. One 
does not question the minister’s belief in the gospel and its efficacy, but 
how, in this age of visual conditioning does one speak plainly, pertinently, 
imaginately, with both understandability and depth? How does he achieve 
the dimensions of reality and concreteness which are so needed? How, in 
terms of the nature of the contemporary church, and with all that a pastor 
has to do—how does he find time to be an interpreter of the mysteries of 
Christ? For it is sadly true that many of us are more nearly errand boys 
for institutions rather than messengers for God! And there is a vast dif- 
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ference between the two. An errand boy is both useful and necessary, and 
sometimes valuable and appreciated. But the very nature of his services 
makes it difficult for him to give more than casual thought and attention to 
what the word of the Lord is. Consequently he finds himself tempted to 
become an entertainer rather than a prophet, a mechanic instead of a priest, 
an expediter when he should be a shepherd. 

It is important for the minister to recognize these very real problems, 
but it is just as important for all Christians to see their own patricular in- 
volvement in these. When anybody says, whether in contempt or in dismay, 
“Preach Me Not Your Musty Rules,” it is a singular indictment of all of us 
who make up the household of God. The preacher has been called to preach 
and do no other than this, and he is guilty if the word is less than clear or 
is lacking in effectiveness. But every Christian is implicated as a kind of 
“accessory to the fact,” for you sustain preaching, perpetuate it, make it 
possible—and in some instances impossible! So that all who love the 
church must pray fervently together whenever anybody rises to speak in the 
name of the Lord, 


Set a guard over his mouth, O Lord, 
keep watch over the door of his lips. 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL 


Now this brings us in the third place to a positive attempt to affirm our 
faith in the validity of preaching, to renew our belief in the power of the 
spoken word by a messenger of God, and to call our congregation to a re- 
assessment of the role of preaching in the life and fellowship of the church. 


When one does this he quickly realizes that ours is no new difficulty 
at all. It is a very old dilemma which appears again and again, in various 
masks. You will remember that a good many centuries ago one of Christ’s 
most effective messengers was confronted with a similar perplexity. The 
criticisms which he heard and tried to deal with were contemptuous, and 
vicious, as well as underhanded. He remarked, as he wrote about it, that 
there were people who considered preaching folly, foolishness, intellectual 
stupidity—which was not complimentary, to say the least. 

But, let him speak for himself: 


For the word of the cross is folly to those who are perishing, but to 
us who are being saved, it is the power of God. . . . For since, in the 
wisdom of God, the world did not know God through wisdom, it pleased 
God through the folly of what we preach to save those who believe. For 
Jews demand signs and Greeks seek wisdom, but we preach Christ 
crucified, a stumbling block to Jews and folly to Gentiles, but to those 
who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men. 
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Perhaps in Paul’s answer to the critics of preaching we will find some 
direction, for Paul is posing for us in his own brilliant and able way the 
obvious impossibility and possibility of the gospel of Christ. 

The impossibility of the gospel is that it is a revelation from beyond us 
which defies reason: “‘For since in the wisdom of God, the world did not 
know God through wisdom, it pleased God through the folly of what we 
preach to save those who believe.” Sometimes in our younger, more con- 
fident years we speak of proving the gospel, of demonstrating it in a logical 
and systematic and reasonable way. But when we attempt this we are at- 
tempting the impossible. For the gospel is impossible. It says to us that 
God—the incomprehensible, the absolute, the imperishable, the eternal— 
that this God was in Christ! That Christ was a man with feeling—body, 
mind, existence such as our own—yet at the same time God was in this 
man so that he became a God-Man, whose whole human existence was real 
but was also unreal, human but also divine. This is impossible, for it never 
happened before and it has not happened since. The gospel says that this 
God-Man died at the hands of angry, impetuous and evil creatures, who sick 
of his urgent demands measured out their own kind of justice and nailed 
him fast to a cross where in a matter of hours he died a wretched death. 
But that the cross instead of snapping out the influence of Christ became a 
symbol of his authority; a dramatic evidence in a world of sense that the 
God of all existence is a God of profound love and affection, whose mercy 
and grace is nowhere more vividly displayed than in the suffering of a 
man on a cross. And this is impossible! For why would God let his Son 
suffer and die? Many good men have died for good causes. From Socrates 
to Gandhi, men have been put to death because they were better than good, 
but no one ever claimed that all of human kind could experience salvation 
because of their death. The gospel continues to say that though he died as 
a man will die and has ever died, in some strange, inexplicable way he was 
seen after he was buried. Not only was he seen, but he was heard and his 
most intimate friends conversed with him and received orders for the future. 

This all defies reason: “The world did not know God through wis- 
dom!” So “it pleased God through the folly of what we preach to save 
those who believe.” We know God through faith. In the supreme moment 
of believing, when we kneel before his cross, when we see Christ risen and 
sense his presence and the joy of his continuing love, in that moment we re- 
pudiate reason and move beyond it into faith; we believe! 

But there is also the possibility of the gospel: “Christ, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God!” This is actual and demonstrable, the visible 
effect of the gospel; one becomes a new creature in Christ. This is “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God,” for after one has made the tre- 
mendous leap of faith, has knelt before the cross, has looked with however 
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much initial uncertainty into the empty tomb, there he experiences the power 
of God to renew life, to cleanse it and restore it. Life is quickened as it is 
deepened. It is channeled into genuine and meaningful acts, and experi- 
ences of service. It is separated from old habits which have corrupted and 
destroyed the person. It is freed from attitudes which make one hopeless, 
or unloving, critical, unkind, uncharitable, punitive. It is set on high paths, 
and experiences a calmness and peace even when it confronts the agonizing 
frustrations of its own existence. 


This is the possibility of the gospel—the power of God and the wisdom 
of God. It is Arthur John Gossip saying of William M. Macgreagor, “apart 
from Christ he might have been a proud, even a ruthless, man!” It is to 
observe with Henry M. Stanley that without the faith which David Living- 
stone had in Christ he might very well have been uncompanionable and a 
hard master. “Religion tamed him and made him a Christian gentleman!” 
This is the possibility of the gospel of Christ: “The power of God and the 
wisdom of God!” 


It is this gospel, both in its impossibility—its folly, its foolishness— 
and in its possibility—its freedom, its restoration, its eternal confidence— 
that Paul says we must preach. It is not our responsibility to improve it, to 
seek to make it palatable by making it reasonable and acceptable or by re- 
lieving it of its impossible nature and demands. 


It is not within our authority to change it, to alter it to what we call 
modern conditions or needs, since it deals with life radically, at its roots. 
It is not even necessary for us to prove it, to defend it, or apologize for it, 
in the sense that we try to justify it. 


It may not even be our satisfaction to harvest it, for we may plant the 
seeds of the gospel without evident, apparent results, only to have a harvest 
appear in strange ways and sometimes in places far removed from where 
we are or have been. Was there not a heroic messenger who labored tire- 
lessly in some distant land without evidence of response, but who sensed that 
his obligation was not to harvest but to plant? 


This is the task of the church, and at the same time the calling of the 
preacher. To say to a man or to men: Christ is God’s answer and God’s 
way. To remind an individual or a large assembly: life is lived at the 
perilous edge of extinction, exists against a dreadful fact which no one 
avoids, contradicts, or penetrates—and against that looming, formidable 
fact of nothingness and eternal despair there is a sign of hope and meaning. 
To preach to a single person, or a crowd: when you are lost, desperate as 
you are and you grab for straws, there is no hope, unless the straw is seen 
to be a cross—then “from the ground there blossoms red, life that shall 


endless be!” 








Articles on Current Books 


Biblical Theology and Historical Reality 
By Langdon B. Gilkey 


Tue Deatu oF Curist. By John Knox. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1958. 190 
pages. Index. $2.75. 


RESURRECTION AND Historicat Reason. By Richard Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957. vi, 184 pages. Index. $3.95. 


THESE TWO SMALL BOOKS are far more significant, especially when read 
successively, than their size might indicate. For to this reviewer they together repre- 
sent the end of one era of biblical theology and the beginning of another. Each 
“school” of theology begins with a creative solution to the problems which had be- 
set and finally overcome the previous “school”; but soon it develops its own peculiar 
problems, and as time passes, these mount to the point where the general approach 
of the school produces more difficulties than resolutions. At this juncture creative 
minds cease so much to represent and illustrate the school as to challenge it—and 
to search for entirely new approaches to the perennial issues of theology. Such a 
situation is represented by these two books, and thus each of them in its own way is 
of supreme importance to the development of biblical theology. 

John Knox has contributed as much as any living American to the contemporary 
understanding of the New Testament. His latest volume, The Death of Christ, illus- 
trates to my mind, however, the immense difficulties that beset present-day biblical 
theology. In this book Knox draws even more sharply than before the familiar 
distinction between the Jesus of history and the Christ of the church’s faith. Be- 
ginning with the question: What can we know historically about Jesus’ death and his 
own attitude to it?, he proceeds to pare away every familiar theological interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ person and the meaning of his death. Outwardly Jesus died because 
his proclamation of the kingdom seemed to the Roman government to be a revolu- 
tionary doctrine, rather than because he claimed to be the Messiah of the Jews. And 
inwardly his death had to him none of the redeeming significance which the church 
later attached to it. 

On several grounds Knox feels that Jesus never thought of himself either as the 
divine Son of Man, or as the Suffering Servant of Isaiah. His argument is based 
partly on a competent and impressive textual analysis, but even more on certain 
rules of method which he considers to be valid. First of all, he feels that the burden 
of proof lies with those who take the Messianic texts to be valid, to establish their 
authenticity, and since this is manifestly an impossible task, we can assume that the 
identification of Jesus with the Son of Man, the Messiah, and the Suffering Servant 
was a creation of the mind and experience of the early church. Secondly, Knox 
argues strongly that unless Jesus is self-consciously merely a man with a purely 
human vocation, he cannot be said to be human at all: “Would it have been psy- 
chologically possible for a sane person to think of himself as either the Enochian 
Son of Man, the Danielic Son of Man . . .?” (pp. 63-4). This psychological logic: 
“if man, then self-consciously merely a man” (is this docetism in reverse?) leads 
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Knox to conclude that Jesus’ self-consciousness was that of a prophet with a unique 
vocation of proclaiming the coming kingdom and the immanent advent of a super- 
natural Son of Man (not himself); and because of his fidelity to this prophetic vo- 
cation he, like John the Baptist, whom he here strangely resembles, died at the hands 
of the government. 

It is, then, the community, in whose midst the risen Lord (who is he?) appears, 
that interprets Jesus’ life and death in the familiar categories of Christian theology: 
incarnation, atonement and resurrection. In their existential experience this com- 
munity has felt a freedom from bondage and a reconciliation with God that is unique, 
and they naturally remember the violent death of their beloved leader. Thus to 
express and explain this given fact of their experience (freedom from evil and recon- 
ciliation), the community tells the “story” of the Son of God who comes to earth 
to die for men, one theme of the story being that of Christ’s victory over the powers 
of evil, the other his propitiation of our sins before God. Both biblical theories of 
the atonement are, therefore, reflections on the religious experience of the com- 
munity. As explanations of Christ’s death, as theological interpretations of the his- 
torical event of the crucifixion, both are for us senseless: no objective demonic 
powers exist in our world and God needs not to be propiated by sacrifice. Their 
validity lies, therefore, not in their reference to Jesus’ death but in their ability to 
express and communicate the unique experience of the church (pp. 151-8): “The 
Cross is significant, not as the source of the meaning of the event, but as the symbol 
of it” (p. 169). Similarly the resurrection, like the cross, points to no historical 
event that founds the church; rather it is a way of talking about the presence of the 
Spirit and the risen Lord within the community (179). 

One must conclude that for Knox the object henceforth of theological, if not 
devotional, concentration is not to be the historical events of Jesus’ life, death and 
resurrection, but, as in Schleiermacher, whom on this point Knox comes more and 
more to resemble, what we theologize “about” is the developing self-consciousness 
of the church. Clearly the obedient and faithful prophet who, ignorant of the event 
taking place around and after him, dies for political reasons, has only the most 
tangential relation to the “saving event.” The center of the event is in the com- 
munity where the risen Lord appears, where release and forgiveness are known, and 
where love exists: “The event as it developed in time was the Church gradually 
growing into existence” (p. 182). The saving event has been localized almost ex- 
clusively in the creation of a new kind of God-consciousness in the community, which 
then (wrongly) refers that center back to its own prophetic founder. 

Many comments might be made about this argument. First, if the sanity of the 
normal man is a useful criterion of the mystery of Jesus’ self-consciousness, would 
we consider a man “sane” who claimed to be a prophet through whom God speaks 
directly? (p. 114). The psychological categories of “sanity” and “normalcy” de- 
stroy a prophetic as well as a messianic consciousness, and if pushed, would prob- 
ably eradicate all religious dimensions whatever. Besides, does not this method as- 
sume its conclusion at the outset, namely that Jesus is only a man and that there is 
therefore no inner mystery to his being which our normal human categories cannot 
fathom? Secondly, is the category ‘Risen Lord who makes himself known in the 
midst of the community” (pp. 45, 121, 133) a useful starting-point in theology? 
Knox seems to feel that this experience of the risen Lord was so vivid, so clearly de- 
fined and so objective that it provides the explanation for all the theological inter- 
pretations which the church gave of the “normal” historical events of Jesus’ life and 
death. But we may ask, is this experience clear and definite in content, unless it is 
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informed by prior belief in the supreme significance of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus so that memory of him gives content to the Lord in their midst? And is this 
supernatural presence to the experience of the community more credible in them 
than a messianic consciousness in Jesus; is a “Risen Lord in the community” less 
interpretation and more fact than an Atonement or a Resurrection? If the super- 
natural dimension is driven from outward historical events, can it any more validly 
be said to exist in communal psychological experience? 

Most significant, however, in this evident separation of historical event and in- 
ner experience, is the collapse of Knox’s main category, “the divine event.” When 
every theological concept referrent to the divine activity is understood as an interpre- 
tation of the church’s experience and not of historical events, and when, corre- 
spondingly, the episodes of Jesus’ life and death are interpreted in exclusively natur- 
alistic and historical terms, then “the Event” becames an empty category. Devoid of 
its usual content of incarnation, atonement and resurrection, it points no longer to 
a “mighty act of God in history,” but merely to the appearance of a new sort of 
religious consciousnness following after but not essentially dependent upon the 
life and death of an admirable man. The results are: (1) the relation of divine 
revelation to history is radically sundered; (2) this communal experience, which is 
the source of all that is “Christian,” is itself inexplicable because no revelatory 
events in history precede, mould and support it; and (3) the divine activity in his- 
tory remains, therefore, (as Knox admits p. 169) completely mysterious because 
the events of the crucifixion and the resurrection no longer are taken to be valid 
clues to its meaning and purpose. How is God’s part in our history to be spoken 
of if the forgiving and suffering love of the cross are no longer a part of our faith; 
and how is this love known in experience if our faith is not first directed at Calvary? 
The biblical theology which speaks of the “mighty acts of God in history” but which 
will allow only naturalistic-historical categories in their interpretation seems here 
to have entered a cul-de-sac. 

In this situation no book could be more timely or creatively new than Richard 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s Resurrection and Historical Reason. For Niebuhr’s thesis in 
this fascinating, learned and important book is that the effort of contemporary the- 
ology to accommodate itself both to science and biblical history has failed; it has 
failed because it has resulted in a separation of God’s activity from history that is 
fatal to the Christian faith. He embarks upon this general thesis by an examination 
of recent theological interpretations of that central event where, in the apostolic 
faith, God’s activity and history were most dramatically united for man’s salvation, 
the resurrection of Christ. And he establishes it by showing that contemporary 
theology has been unable to understand this event as did the apostles, namely as an 
independent, objective and concrete historical occurrence to which their own faith 
is a response and their preaching a witness. Niebuhr shows effectively that the be- 
lief in and affirmation of the independence and objectivity of the resurrection is the 
center of the New Testament witness: the memory of Jesus, the present communal ex- 
perience of the Risen Lord, and their hope for the future were all determined and 
made possible by this event. It is, then, the foundation of the apostolic faith, not its 
symbol or effect. As the apostolic witness makes clear, therefore, the church is 
established on the resurrection as an objective, prior event; the resurrection is not 
for them an interpretation of or symbol for the church’s experience. Thus “any 
attempt to give the church status as the church independently of its origin in the 
resurrection must fail . . . because such attempts, in dissolving the historical back- 
ground of the church, dissolve the church also, and with it, Jesus Christ” (p. 153) ; 
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and “There is an implicit contradiction in the argument that holds the content of the 
early church’s faith to be normative, but that distrusts its mental processes” (p. 29). 
This is an exremely effective challenge to the contemporary tendency, of which 
Knox’s book is an example, to center theological attention on the faith of the early 
apostolic church, and yet to disregard the clear witness of that faith to the objective 
historical events of the crucifixion and resurrection. 

As Niebuhr understands it, the problem that has faced “neo-orthodox” theology 
has been the same as that which tormented the liberals, namely, how to appropriate 
the apostolic witness to the resurrection without defying the canons of historicity 
which have been produced by the natural and historical sciences. Like the liberals, 
recent theologians have availed themselves of Kant’s distinction between theoretical 
reason, which deals with the phenomenal world of nature and history, and practical 
reason, which, not subject to the canons of science, is free to deal with another realm: 
noumenal, moral, “existential,” “eschatological,” “sacred.” In a very perceptive 
analysis of Barth, Bultmann, and Knox, Niebuhr shows how in each case the events 
of “sacred history” have been thus interpreted according to practical reason. By this 
means theology has attempted to construct an autonomous theology freed from any 
concern with scientific historicity; but its results have been devastating to the 
apostolic witness to God’s activity in history. For “sacred history” has thereby 
been separated drastically from history as it is known and experienced, and has 
been absorbed into either the immediate life of God or the subjective experience of 
the church. Thus “Heilsgeschichte as a concept threatens the essential, animating 
paradox of the incarnation and all Christian history, that that which is the supreme 
interpretation of all that has gone before and is to come, is itself a participant in 
the travail of history. To be revelatory means to be historical” (p. 88). The 
various neo-orthodox attempts to speak of “God’s mighty acts in history,” while ac- 
cepting scientific canons of historicity, have, therefore, failed, for none of them 
allows the resurrection event the independence and significance it demands in the 
New Testament (p. 70). Niebuhr concludes this argument with the following sur- 
prising but true statement: “So far as the basic problem of a positive attitude to- 
ward the biblical history is concerned, there is no indication of a ‘neo-orthodox’ 
movement” (p. 81). 

The only alternative to this loss of the historical is, then, to reconsider the na- 
ture of historical events, of what is or is not possible in history: to reassess the mean- 
ing of “historicity.” Since the Enlightenment, theology has accepted as valid the rule 
that every acceptable historical event must illustrate the general laws of natural 
science, and on this assumption theology has been forced to “spiritualize” the resur- 
rection. A reconsideration of the character of history and of our knowledge of 
history may yield the results for theology which the search for complete autonomy 
has failed to produce. Such a reconsideration is both essential and possible for the 
church: it is essential because the church’s life is founded upon certain historical 
events which cannot be “spiritualized” without fatal loss; and it is possible because 
the church possesses, as the center of its life, a unique relation of its present to the 
past which relation is the essence of historical knowledge. As the event which de- 
termines that relation of present to past (i.e., as the event which transforms the re- 
membered Jesus into the Lord of our present), the resurrection is thus the key to a 
Christian interpretation of historicity. It becomes the basis for our understanding 
of historical possibilities, rather than an isolated event judged by the standards of 
inanimate and nonhistorical nature. Niebuhr’s reconsideration of historicity is 
original and always interesting; out of his full discussion two significant points 
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emerge. First, that the concept of a determined system of nature is not only an ab- 
straction but is itself an historical concept subject to historical development and 
change; and secondly, that “history should be its own interpreter” rather than accept 
its canons from natural science. Thus a community whose history is formed and 
continuously created by a unique event can legitimately interpret the historical in 
the light of that event. 


Although this section of the book is creative and intriguing, it leaves many 
problems unresolved, as is natural in such a radically new venture. For example, 
perhaps scientific canons of historicity cannot be so easily dismissed as Niebuhr 
seems to indicate, lest we return to the “biblical” history replete with Eden and the 
Fall, with plagues and famines, and all the other historical “acts” of Jahweh in which 
fundamentalism believes and from which a scientific world-view has saved us. The 
real significance of Niebuhr’s book does not lie in the definitive character of the 
solution which he offers to the problem he has raised; rather it lies in the clarity and 
power with which he has grasped and expressed the central issue for theology in the 
immediate future, the problem of “historicity” in biblical faith. 


The Preachers and the Brain-Washers 
By Malcolm Boyd 


BATTLE FOR THE Minp. By William Sargant. Doubleday & Company, New York, 
1957. 262 pages. $4.50. 


WITHOUT A DOUBT, this one is a controversial book. Its primary thesis ap- 
pears to be quite sound, but it is no easy matter to disentangle this thesis from some 
of the author’s questionable conclusions about it. 


Dr. Sargant’s experiences in a wartime neurosis center brought him to connect 
the physiological mechanisms used by Pavlov in his experiments on animals with 
Wesley’s mass conversions in eighteenth century England. With the help of Pavlov’s 
findings, the author and his wartime colleagues evolved a technique of deliberately 
stimulating anger or fear, under drugs, until a patient would collapse in temporary 
emotional exhaustion. The reason for doing this is explained by the author: “It 
was found that a patient could sometimes be restored to mental health not by his 
reliving a particular traumatic experience but by stirring up in him, and helping 
him to discharge, strong emotions not directly concerned with it.” 


The author’s attention was caught during the period of his experiments by 
John Wesley’s detailed reports of how he induced “almost identical states of emo- 
tional excitement” by his particular sort of preaching two hundred years before. 


These phenomena usually appeared when he had persuaded his hearers that 
they must make an immediate choice between certain damnation and the acceptance 
of his own soul-saving religious views. The fear of burning in hell, induced by 
his graphic preaching, could be compared to the suggestion we might force on a 
returned soldier, during treatment, that he was in danger of being burned alive in 
his tank and must fight his way out. 


The object of this book, Sargant states, is to show how beliefs, whether good or 
bad, false or true, can be forcibly implanted in the human brain, and how people 
can be switched to arbitrary beliefs altogether opposed to those previously held. 
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Dr. Sargant proceeds to explore Pavlov’s experiments with animals and concludes 
that this work seemingly influenced the techniques used in Russia and China for 
eliciting confessions, brain-washing and inducing sudden political conversions. As 
in the case of animals, similarly, “one set of behavior patterns in man can be 
temporarily replaced by another that altogether contradicts it; not by persuasive 
indoctrination alone, but also by imposing intolerable strains on a normally func- 
tioning brain.” The author believes that Pavlov has provided simple and “some- 
times convincing” physiological explanations of much that the Western world 
“still tends to shroud in vaguer psychological theory.” 

The leaders of “successful faiths” have never dispensed entirely with “physio- 
logical weapons” in their evangelism, states the author. As some of the methods 
used to modify normal brain function for religious purposes, he cites fasting, 
chastening the flesh by scourging and physical discomfort, regulation of breathing, 
disclosure of awesome mysteries, drumming, dancing, singing, inducement of panic 
fear, wierd and glorious lighting, incense, and intoxicant drugs. He says that “all 
the physiological mechanisms” exploited for the purpose of debilitation by Pavlov 
in his animal experiments “short of glandular change by castration, seem, in fact, to 
have been exploited by [Jonathan] Edwards or his successors in their Calvinist 
missionary campaigns.” 

Dr. Sargant writes that “the techniques employed in religious conversions” often 
approximate so closely the modern political techniques of brain-washing and 
thought control that each throws light on the mechanics of the other. In the ab- 
sence of available clinical reports on the physiological changes noted in persons 
who have been subjected to intolerable mental stress in modern brain-washing, the 
author offers “parallel texts” from John Wesley’s Journal for 1739 and Grinker and 
Spiegel’s report on their treatment of acute war neuroses in North Africa in 1942. 
The author finds the main difference between these two accounts is “the philosophi- 
cal explanations” given for “the same impressive results.” Wesley attributed the 
phenomena to the intervention of the Holy Ghost, Grinker and Spiegel to a demon- 
stration of the correctness of Freud’s theories. 

The author estimates that Wesley’s great success was in his realization that 
habits of thought and behavior “were most easily implanted or eradicated by a 
tremendous assault on the emotions.” Dr. Sargant comments on Wesley’s creation 
of a high emotional tension in potential converts and concludes that the Wesley 
“technique of conversion” is used “not only in many other successful religions but 
in modern political warfare.” In such a preaching methodology, it is necessary, he 
says, not only to disrupt previous patterns of behavior by emotional assaults on the 
brain, but to provide an escape from the induced mental stress. 

The book moves into a discussion of the supreme religious moments of Christian 
saints, in terms of a pattern of mounting excitement until a point of physical and 
emotional collapse has been reached, and then is capped by a “spiritual rebirth.” 
Sargant was considerably impressed, in the United States, by a snake-handling cult 
where “emotional disruption was finally induced by thrusting live poisonous 
snakes into [their] hands.” 

“Excitatory methods” have been used by Protestants and Catholics alike, at 
various historical periods, the author writes. He illustrates how various types of 
belief can be implanted in people after brain function has been sufficiently dis- 
turbed by accidentally or deliberately induced fear, anger or excitement. The most 
common result is temporarliy impaired judgment and heightened susceptibility. If 
a complete sudden collapse can be produced by prolonging or intensifying emotional 
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stress, the cortical slate may be wiped clean temporarily of its more recently im- 
planted patterns of behavior, perhaps allowing others to be substituted for them 
more easily. Sargant notes the similarity between methods of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion and of contemporary Communism. In each case, brain-washers utilize factors 
of the “fomenting in an individual of anxiety, of a sense of real or imaginary guilt, 
and of a conflict of loyalties, strong and prolonged enough to bring about the 
desired collapse.” [Illustrations of Chinese Communist methods, of brain-washing 
in ancient times, and of how confessions may be elicited, are offered. 

One accepts Dr. Sargant’s principal thesis, i.e., physiological mechanisms play 
a decided role in the fixing and destroying of beliefs in the human brain. He offers 
conclusive evidence of this, and one hopes that this line of study will continue to be 
followed up by Sargant and others. 

However, the author proceeds to certain highly questionable conclusions. For 
example, near the end of the book, he writes: “A better understanding of the means 
of creating and consolidating faith will enable religious bodies to expand much 
more rapidly. The preacher can rest assured that the less mysteriously ‘God works 
His wonders to perform,’ the easier it should be to provide people with an essential 
knowledge and love of God.” This can only be understood in the context of Dr. 
Sargant’s earlier comment: “All evidence goes to show that there can be no new 
Protestant revival while the policy continues of appealing mainly to adult intelli- 
gence and reason, and until the Church’s leaders consent to take more advantage of 
the normal person’s emotional mechanism for disrupting old behavior patterns and 
implanting new.” He suggests, in another section, that baptism, confirmation and 
first communion “should be made emotionally disturbing to produce their desired 
effect—even severe enough sometimes to induce mystical experiences.” (He has 
been speaking of primitive tribal initiation rites for young men, genrally including 
circumcision.) “Intellectual indoctrination without emotional excitement is re- 
markably ineffective, as the empty pews of most English churches prove.” 

Dr. Sargant does not seem to realize that a large number of Christians is much 
less concerned with more “rapid expansion” of the Christian faith than with a deeper 
commitment on the part of present nominal Christians. The realization of this latter 
objective will, in fact, bring about (it is anticipated) the increase of numbers of 
persons espousing the faith. However, Christianity as a “successful faith” can be 
appraised only by God. The way in which God himself operates in his universe will, 
it is felt, continue to be “mysterious” to men, and any attempts—such as evangelistic 
“techniques’—to throw over this essential mystery a pall of “simplicity” will be 
disastrous to honest proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Also, one feels it 
necessary to caution Dr. Sargant about “evangelism.” One feels that the Holy Ghost 
is operative in a mysterious and redeeming way in the world for which Jesus Christ 
died as Savior. Recognizing the holiness and power of the Holy Spirit, one is quite 
cautious about letting evangelism be changed for purposes of human expediency into 
“exploitation.” One does not “exploit for Christ.” 

Dr. Sargant’s call for minimizing an evangelistic approach geared to “adult in- 
telligence and reason” in favor of taking “more advantage of the normal person’s 
emotional mechanism” seems almost frightening when one recalls what is the 
author’s primary thesis in the book. The end definitely does not justify the means, 
and this is true whether Jesus Christ or soap is being “sold.” We live in a period 
marked by such new techniques as motivational research and subliminal advertising, 
and the Hidden Persuaders are working day and night to convert and to sell us. We 
do not wish to be Hidden Persuaders for Christ, because we are aware that the 
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gospel itself stands in judgment upon any and all means used to communicate it. 
To tamper with men’s free will in an attempt to communicate the gospel is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

One is never certain, reading the book, of Dr. Sargant’s own point of view as 
regards the conclusions to be drawn from his thesis. He speaks, early in the book, of 
abreaction being “‘a time-worn physiological trick which has been used, for better 
or worse, by generations of preachers and demagogues to softenup their listener’s 
minds.” Is this another instance of the end justifying the means, if it be a “good” 
as contrasted with a “bad” end? He goes on to say: “Whether the appeal has more 
often been to noble and heroic deeds, or to cruelty and folly, is a matter for the 
historian rather than the physiologist to decide.” 

One is deeply concerned about this point raised by the author. One is not con- 
cerned with the nobility appealed to by a technique, but rather with the technique 
itself. The Christian faith would seemingly be just one among many religions if it 
were interested in “scoring points” to the extent that it chose to employ techniques 
for Jesus (a “good” end) which it would condemn if the same techniques were em- 
ployed for selling liquor (a “bad” end). Christianity transcends all religions, and 
religion itself, and therefore is as much interested in motivations as in techniques. 

When Dr. Sargant speaks of “a matter for the historian rather than the physi- 
ologist to decide,” he implies a neutral position on the part of the physiologist- 
author as regards the answer to the posed dilemma which is found in the first part 
of that statement. Yet, in another part of the book, he groups together “historical 
techniques of human indoctrination, religious conversion, brain-washing and the 
like.” Again: “if politicians, priests, psychiatrists, and police forces in various 
parts of the world continue to use these methods, ordinary people must know what 
to expect and what the best means are of preserving their former habits of thought 
and behavior when subjected to unwelcome indoctrination.” 

One senses a lack of clarity in the conclusions Dr. Sargant draws from his own 
thesis. He seems to approve of Wesley’s methodology while disapproving of the 
Chinese Communists’ methodology. Why? Because of “the end” beyond “the 
means?” At the conclusion of the book, speaking of the methods he has discussed, 
Dr. Sargant writes: “If we are to promote true religion, preserve our democratic 
ways of life and our hard-won civil liberties, we must learn to recognize that these 
same methods are being used for trivial and evil purposes instead of noble ones.” 
He seems to be unaware of the moral ambiguities which, according to Christian 
theology, are found in “trivial,” “evil” and “noble” purposes. From what relatively 
objective position will a judgment be proferred? 

Dr. Sargant’s material is fascinating and of first-rate importance. The conclu- 
sions he draws from it are oddly overly-simplified and naive—certainly, from the 
standpoint of Christian theology—and yet the thesis of the book is most relevant to 
Christian evangelism. The irony is that genuine Christian evangelism must fully 
comprehend the book’s thesis while being unable to “use” the methods which it must 
instead judge in the light of the gospel. These are the same methods which 
Dr. Sargant believes may, indeed, be “used” for “noble” purposes. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING. By John 
Knox. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
1957. 95 pages. $1.75. 


In his volume The Integrity of 
Preaching John Knox has made an un- 
usual contribution to the literature in 
this important field. His small book 
(95 pages) may very well find a place 
among the classics which have been 
written concerning this ministerial dis- 
cipline. Professor Knox has, in these 
chapters, expressed in dynamic fashion 
the inescapable demand for a scholar- 
ly understanding of the Bible on the 
part of all who would dare to be 
preachers of the Gospel. 

The title of the book is most appro- 
priate. The basic thesis presented is 
simply that, to be worthy of the name, 
preaching itself must be integrated, as 
a divine process of communicating 
God’s truths, as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, to people in such ways as to help 
them in their actual needs. In short, 
the integrity of preaching depends up- 
on its right orientation both to God 
through his word and to man in his 
present need. The chapters of the vol- 
ume argue that the preacher must un- 
derstand the true nature of his func- 
tion. Knox holds that only when 
preaching is biblical is it really preach- 
ing, and that much so-called biblical 
preaching is not truly biblical. It is 
only a using of the Bible in a mechan- 
ical fashion. He argues with force and 
insight that the preacher must be lit- 
erally laid hold on by the great ideas 
of the Bible and that these ideas must 
answer to and nourish the church. All 
of the basic ideas of the Scriptures he 


finds related to the one tremendous 
event of Christ himself. And, he in- 
sists, that the biblical preacher will 
ever be aware that this redemptive 
event which is Jesus Christ is constant- 
ly recurring within the church. 


Actually what Professor Knox is 
pleading for is that the preacher must 
not only be biblical but that he must 
also be scholarly. He must come to 
know and be able to apply the original 
meaning of a text. For his preaching 
to have any real relevance it must be 
based on faithful exposition of the Bi- 
ble in the light of the best critical 
scholarship available. 


Much of what Knox has said in this 
volume has been said by others. One 
thinks of James Stewart’s A Faith to 
Proclaim, of James Black’s, The Mys- 
tery of Preaching, and of F. B. Meyer’s 
Expository Preaching. However, the 
subject has not been dealt with more 
forcefully in modern times. Professor 
Knox, himself one of our foremost New 
Testament scholars, will, by this book 
do much to assist those ministers who 
truly wish to improve their preaching. 
It is obvious to the reader that not 
only does the author know how essen- 
tial the Bible is to true preaching but 
he himself is able, even in his lectures, 
to demonstrate the integrity of preach- 
ing. His chapters on “Preaching is 
Teaching,” “Preaching is Personal,” 
“Preaching is Worship,” and “Preach- 
ing is Sacrament” indicate the intensely 
practical nature of this book. Theo- 
logians, biblical scholars, and leaders 
in “religious education” will join with 
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local church ministers in applauding 
this excellent volume. 

BeaurorD A. Norris 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


BEING AND BELIEVING. By Bryan Green. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1956. 121 pages. $2.50. 


Christians ought to know their faith, 
both to witness to it effectively with 
their lives and to be able to resist and 
counter other idealogies. “This little 
book of mine,” says the author, “tries 
quite simply to set out some of the 
facts which Christians ought to believe, 
and some of ways in which they ought 
to behave.” 

Bryan Green, a canon of the Birm- 
ingham cathedral, is known in Amer- 
ica as the author of The Practice of 
Evangelism and as the missioner, who 
a few years ago, packed audiences of 
10,000 and more nightly into the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine. He is 
a successful leader of student cam- 
paigns in the British colleges and has 
proved an effective evangelist on mis- 
sions in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, South Africa, and West 
Africa. 

The book consists of some seventy 
brief meditations on four basic docu- 
ments of our religion: The Apostles’ 
Creed, The Lord’s Prayer, The Sermon 
on the Mount, and The Ten Command- 
ments. Obviously “the studies” must 
be brief, for the book numbers no more 
than 121 pages; and they must be sim- 
ple since many of them appeared orig- 
inally “week by week over a period of 
time in a popular British national 
magazine, Women’s Illustrated.” Green 
confesses “the compelling belief that 
Christianity is true: that we shall find 
salvation only through Christ, and that 
there is no lasting satisfaction for hu- 
man beings except in obedience to His 
commands.” 

The mark of the evangelist is ap- 


parent in such titles as the following: 
God is Friendly (“I believe in God the 
Father”), We Can Be Sure (transition 
from “Maker of heaven and earth” to 
“His only Son”), This Was Mary’s Se- 
cret (“conceived by the Holy Ghost”), 
Why Christ Came Back (“The third 
day He arose again from the dead”), 
Free For All (the Beatitudes), Tit for 
Tat (going beyond “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth”), Key to 
Availing Prayer (“ask ... seek... 
knock”), Do you Give Sunday to God? 
(“Remember the Sabbath day . . .”), 
and Don’t Throw Mud (“Thou shalt 
not bear false witness”). The medita- 
tions on the Lord’s Prayer use title 
phrases from the prayer itself. 

Green’s clarity in dealing with basic 
theological difficulties is that of the 
preacher to the masses rather than the 
writer for speculative minds, as when 
he explains the Deity of the Ascended 
Christ: “ ‘He sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty.’ Now in 
Heaven there is in the experience of 
God, the experience of human living, 
human temptation, and human suffer- 
ing ... picture[d] ... by... Jesus 
Christ, God Incarnate . . . there in a 
position of equal authority and majesty 
alongside the Father.” 

Or again, as he considers Thy Will 
Be Done, the preacher explains, “Sin 
does interfere with God’s plan, and our 
free will can obstruct His will, but God 
has a plan all the same; and the very 
evils that befall us when we do wrong 
are evidence that behind this world of 
ours there is the will and purpose of 
a good and loving God.” 

While likely Bryan Green has not 
the personal magnetism of Billy Gra- 
ham, he has a far wider range of theo- 
logical conviction and interprets the 
Gospel with convincing grace and skill. 

From the viewpoint of preachers and 
theologians the chief value of the little 
book is its demonstration of how a 
modern scholar, versed in contempo- 
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rary theology, but without resort to 
technical language, is able clearly and 
simply to go to the heart of Christian- 
ity’s message and interpret it interest- 
ingly and appealingly to the mind and 
heart of the common man. 

G. Epwin OsBorN 
The Graduate Seminary 
Phillips University 


Tue Last Book oF THE BrBLe. By 
Hanns Lilje. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. xviii, 286 pages. 
$4.50. 


The last book of the Bible is most 
difficult to understand. It is a product 
of the apocalyptic movement, which 
owes its origin to the tragic experiences 
of the Jewish people two hundred years 
before the Christian era, a movement 
which continued for many centuries as 
one ordeal of suffering followed an- 
other. Apocalyptic literature general- 
ly is hard to interpret. Its mysterious 
mood is emphasized by its use of sym- 
bolic numbers and symbolic images: 
angel, lion, eagle, etc. The writers 
seem to have had in mind both to re- 
veal—the word apocalypse means un- 
covering—to those on the inside who 
were friends and to conceal from those 
on the outside who were sometimes op- 
pressors and persecutors. 

Apocalyptic works were written by 
Christians, too. It has been suggested 
that the Book of Revelation originally 
was a Jewish apocalypse which has 
been refashioned to fit a Christian sit- 
uation. At least we can say that it 
draws heavily on Jewish sources and is 
related intimately to Jewish apocalyp- 
tic. 

The primary task of biblical scholar- 
ship is to put a book in its right set- 
ting in history and to make clear what 
its message was for the people for 
whom it was prepared. The setting for 
this book is the condition of the 
churches in Asia Minor about 96 A. D. 
as Christians faced persecution under 


the Emperor Domitian. The purpose 
of the writer was to point out the real 
issues in this conflict between church 
and state—really God and Caesar— 
and, so doing, to hearten the Christians, 
making clear the ultimate outcome of 
the conflict. 

Well-meaning Christians have found 
in Revelation unlimited resources for 
unravelling the secrets of history. The 
book seems to invite this kind of treat- 
ment. Wars, epidemics, and natural 
catastrophes met by generation after 
generation are explained by reference 
to Revelation. Kaiser Wilhelm, Hitler, 
and Mussolini in turn have been recog- 
nized as the fulfilment of prophecies 
found in this book. The contradictory 
results demonstrate the inadequacy of 
the method of interpretation. 

There is another, more respectable 
method of applying this book to the 
changing historical scene. It starts 
with a clarification of the fundamental 
issues in the Domitian persecution and 
recognizes that they are present where- 
ever God and Caesar are in conflict. 
It proceeds to bring to other Christians 
facing persecution the guidance and en- 
couragement found in the messages of 
Revelation. The special value of Hanns 
Lilje’s book is due to the fact that it 
was written by a man who lived in cir- 
cumstances like those faced by the 
Christians for whom Revelation was 
written. An original draft of the book 
was made as World War II started. 
“The necessary revision of this work 
was made while I was in prison, in the 
hands of the Gestapo” (p. vii). 

Part I, covering 32 pages, deals with 
introductory matters. Part II, 244 
pages, consists of a translation, broken 
up into handy units, followed by com- 
mentary. At the end there is a brief 
summary of “the Message of the Apoc- 
alypse.” 

People like us—whose cities have 
never been blasted by war, who take 
freedom of religion for granted, and 
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who live in what seems to be perpetual 
luxury—have difficulty in sounding 
the depths of meaning of the book of 
Revelation. It speaks in clearer tones 
to some on the other side of the At- 
lantic who have lived through apocalyp- 
tic catastrophe. Hanns Lilje is one of 
those. He is a leading churchman. He 
is a scholar. His spirit has been re- 
fined in the fires of persecution. 
Through him we can learn much about 
The Last Book of the Bible. 

Witiam J. Moore 
The Divinity School 
Drake University 


A THEOLOGY FoR CHRISTIAN STEWARD- 
sHIP. By Taito Alman Kantonen. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. ix, 126 pages. Bibliography. 
$2.00. 

THE Story OF STEWARDSHIP IN THE 
Unitep StaTEs OF AMERICA. By 
George A. E. Salstrand. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1956. 169 
pages. Bibliography. $3.00. 


There are those who believe that the 
stewardship program of the church, if 
it is deeply rooted in living theology, 
may come to have the same signifi- 
cance for the twentieth century as the 
revival of missions had for the nine- 
teenth century. Whether or not this is 
a fair assessment, stewardship is rapid- 
ly becoming one of the major focal 
points of the American church. Two 
new volumes recently from the press 
are worthy additions to the minister’s 
library on the subject. 

A Theology for Christian Steward- 
ship by Professor T. A. Kantonen is 
a comprehensive effort to give a sound 
theological basis for Christian steward- 
ship. Dr. Kantonen points out that 
both theology and stewardship have 
their starting points “in an encounter 
with the living Christ. Theology seeks 
to think out the meaning of that en- 
counter. Stewardship seeks to live it 
out ... A stewardship that is not root- 


ed in clear and sound theological con- 
victions degenerates into shallow ac- 
tivism and loses its distinctive Chris- 
tian character.” 

The chapters on “Stewardship and 
the Word of God,” “Stewardship and 
the Nature of God,” and “Stewardship 
and Christ” not only are the richest 
chapters in the book but also offer 
many preaching values with abundant 
scriptural references. Despite an un- 
due emphasis upon Luther’s justifica- 
tion by faith only, the average minister 
will find this a most rewarding book. 

The Story of Stewardship by Pro- 
fessor George A. Salstrand provides a 
helpful compendium on the rise and 
development of various stewardship 
practices in the American church. In 
brief and sometimes sketchy form, Dr. 
Salstrand reviews the stewardship of 
the colonial church and traces the rapid 
changes which came about during the 
expansion of the missionary movement 
in the nineteenth century. After his 
general historical statement Professor 
Salstrand seeks to summarize by using 
graphs and charts the major steward- 
ship programs and developments of 
more than twenty of the larger Ameri- 
can churches. Much of this informa- 
tion will be of practical value in the 
local church. Disciples of Christ will 
especially find the book interesting as 
their own story is told in the compara- 
tive setting of the achievements of 
others. The bibliography at the close 
of the book is one of the most compre- 
hensive in the field. 

SPENCER P. AUSTIN 
Unified Promotion, Disciples of Christ 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


TRANSFIGURED Wortp. By Sister M. 
Laurentia, C. S. J. Farrar, Straus 


and Cudahy, Inc., New York, 1957. 
xvi, 240 pages. Appendices. $4.00. 


Here is an appreciation of the Ro- 
man Catholic liturgy of the Mass that 
is a work of art. The artistic interpre- 
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tation of her subject, that “the liturgy 
is God’s art,” has communicated itself 
in a beautiful treatment. The purpose 
of God in the liturgy (the Mass) is so 
to bring people in touch with the Lord 
Jesus Christ that they are transformed 
(“transfigured,” is her word) into his 
likeness. The book interprets the Mass 
to that end. 

The four qualities which mark any 
“good work of art” (unity, variety, sig- 
nificance, and power) characterize the 
Mass. Take variety as just one ex- 
ample. Nothing in the world is like 
anything else. No two leaves, or sheep, 
or curving waves on an incoming tide, 
are completely alike, even if the leaves 
and sheep are of the same species. 
This sort of thing is true of the liturgy, 
even if not its principal purpose. It 
employs “wine and water, oil and 
bread, wind and fire, and countless 
other things” that the worshiper con- 
templating even the material in such 
variety, will be attracted to think, and 
in thinking led to offer praise to God. 

In order to evaluate properly these 
artistic qualities in the liturgy one 
needs to consider them with respect to 
“three cardinal artistic principles,” 
which are theme, structure, and sym- 
bolism. These principles not only func- 
tion throughout the liturgy, but an ap- 
preciation of them is essential to an 
understanding of the Mass. 

The basic theme of the Mass is man’s 
transformation by the grace of God. Its 
significance is that it contains the pow- 
er within its operation to achieve its 
purpose. This theme is vitally; the 
reality of transfiguration is actually 
present in the Mass, the other sacra- 
ments, the hours, and the festal sea- 
sons. Sister Laurentia underscores her 
point this way: “There is an old Chi- 
nese saying which insists that what the 
artist tries to show us is not only the 
tiger, but the very ‘tigerness of the ti- 
ger” (p. 52). That is, the artist 


seeks not necessarily to underline what 


is normally visible to anyone, but to 
reveal some aspect of life or nature 
there all the time, but until the mo- 
ment of his pointing it out invisible to 
people. Then she uses the incident of 
our Lord’s Transfiguration as one way 
in which God makes visible something 
that men had not seen before. After 
their high experience with their Lord 
in the hills, his disciples, it is recorded, 
saw no one again except Jesus. 

The structure of the Mass the author 
describes in terms of four concentric 
circles, of which Christ is the center. 
“Like the center of a whirlpool he 
draws all toward the center” (p. 88). 
The symbols of the Mass, as she sees 
them “are material things, things we 
taste or see or touch, used to signify 
something other than themselves—some 
reality lying on a deeper or higher 
level than the purely material. They 
signify realities either too big to be 
thought about comfortably, or too mys- 
terious for the mind to grapple with 
directly” (p. 70). Throughout the 
fabric of her interpretation she weaves, 
often with entrancing beauty, intricate 
designs from the simple strands of 
earth, air, fire, and water. Interpret- 
ing this principle, of symbolism, along 
with her theological assumptions, she 
brings it to its climactic application in 
her understanding of the Roman Catho- 
lic dogma of transubstantiation. She 
thinks of “transfiguration,” as she de- 
velops the idea, as “an invasion of the 
natural by the supernatural.” The lit- 
urgy, while rendering a spiritual min- 
istry has to do so with material means 
and elements that appeal to the senses: 
“words or music which can be spoken 
or heard, bread and wine which can be 
eaten and drunk, oil and water and 
fire which affect our sense of touch, 
acts and gestures which employ our 
sense of motion, the fragrances of in- 
cense and of balsam which please our 
sense of smell” (pp. 59-60). 

Sister Laurentia knows her Mass and 
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treats it as well here as Evelyn Under- 
hill (an Anglican) did in her classic, 
Worship, two decades ago, but she has 
no disposition to give it a logical analy- 
sis, or to trace it historically. She 
treats it psychologically and poetically, 
her mysticism aiding in an impressive 
interpretation. She sees two basic di- 
rections in the Mass—the universal 
movement of all worship—an “upward, 
sacrificial” one towards God, and a 
“downward sacramental” one from God 
to man (p. 98). This chart in poetic 
terms may in time become as familiar 
and expressive as Miss Underhill’s “re- 
sponse of man to the Eternal” (Op. cit., 
p- xi). Our author sees five “main 
actions” to the Mass as it proceeds fol- 
lowing a “symmetrical pattern,” in its 
back-and-forth movement between man 
and God. They are the “Fore-Mass” 
as she terms what liturgists designate 
the “Liturgy of the Catechumens,” the 
offertory, the canon of the Mass, the 
communion, and the post-communion, 
to use the traditional descriptions. 

The book proceeds not at all like a 
text book or theological treatise with 
analysis, logical development, and con- 
clusive progression. It is more like a 
symphony whose motif appears in ever 
new and harmonious arrangements, or 
like a tapestry in which various recog- 
nizable strands stand out simply and 
individually discernible on the edges, 
but begin to merge further in, weaving 
an intricately beautiful pattern whose 
design at the center dominates every- 
thing. And although the interwoven 
strands are discernible, it is the cen- 
tral pattern that compels attention. So 
with her ever recurring theme of trans- 
figuration, and the principles of struc- 
ture, theme, and symbolism, and the 
quartet of symbols that weave in and 
out of the symphony of the Mass. 

We do not wonder that this book of 
Sister M. Laurentia’s, Transfigured 
World, was the winner of the Thomas 
More Association-Farrar, Straus and 


Cudahy Contest for Nuns. Adding to 
the attractiveness of the book are the 
chaste and enlightening illustrations by 
Sister Charlotte Anne Carter, C. S. J., 
and to its usefulness the several dia- 
grams and charts of the Mass, Hours, 
seasons, and symbols, prepared by the 
author. The owner of this book may 
be confronted by a major perplexity: 
shall he shelve it with his books on 
liturgics, or give it a worthy place in 
his section on literature? I think I 
shall choose the latter. 
G. Epwin OsBorn 

The Graduate Seminary 

Phillips University 


THE PRAYERS OF KIERKEGAARD. By 
Perry D. Le Fevre. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956. 255 
pages. $3.50. 


This volume is an important addi- 
tion to the ever-expanding shelf of 
works on the most seminal Christian 
thinker of the nineteenth century. It 
is a significant contribution because of 
the competence of the editor-author in 
this difficult field, and because of the 
fresh approach made to Kierkegaard’s 
mind through his piety. The book is 
divided into two sections, the first of 
which contains ninety-nine carefully se- 
lected prayers. Part two is given to 
Professor Le Fevre’s interpretation of 
the fundamental concepts of the bril- 
liant Dane. 

The prayers are classified under 
four categories, three addressed to each 
of the persons of the Trinity respec- 
tively, and the fourth, prayers for spe- 
cial occasions. Many of the prayers 
in this collection are from the pre- 
viously untranslated Papirer which 
will be counted a great blessing by 
English readers. One is impressed by 
the remarkable congruity of thought in 
the prayers with that expressed in his 
theological writings. All of the fa- 
miliar themes are here—the infinite 
qualitative distance between God and 
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man, man’s sinfulness and absolute de- 
pendence upon grace, the inevitability 
of suffering in becoming a Christian, 
the necessity and character of faith. 
There is a distinctly Hebraic note in 
Kierkegaard’s thought of God which 
is unmistakable in these prayers. This 
is especially marked in his oft-express- 
ed willingness to accept all things as 
coming from God’s hand. In the pray- 
ers addressed to Christ there is great 
concentration on suffering as an in- 
tegral part of discipleship. The pre- 
occupation of this strange genius with 
suffering is one of the near-pathologi- 
cal manifestations of his distinctive 
personality and is not unrelated to the 
harsh way in which he was used by his 
contemporaries. 

In the remainder of the book the au- 
thor gives his attention to a brief state- 
ment and explanation of Kierkegaard’s 
work. Excellent guidance is given the 
reader to the major doctrines set forth 
in Kierkegaard’s principal writings. 
Amazingly, this achievement is wrought 
in only two chapters entitled “Basic 
Themes” and “Toward the Christian 
Life.” Professor Le Fevre shows thor- 
ough acquaintance with Kierkegaardian 
literature and sketches his analysis 
with sharp and incisive strokes. 

One of the most misunderstood 
words in the vocabulary of Soren 
Kierkegaard is “subjectivity.” It is 
exceedingly difficult for the modern 
reader not to fill the content of this 
term with the semantic implications of 
the scientific method. “Subjectivity” 
in this latter frame of reference is a 
naughty word implying that one has 
not considered all of the relevant data 
on a given issue and is acting from per- 
sonal bias and prejudice. For Kierke- 
gaard, as Le Fevre shows, subjectivity 
means commitment, decision, appropri- 
ation. Its antithesis is detached obser- 
vation. To live subjectively is to be- 
come a self, an existing individual, 
seriously participating in the drama of 


life. Only when one is willing to adopt 
this attitude towards life is there any 
possibility of his becoming a Christian. 


High rank among the puzzling cate- 
gories in the writings of Kierkegaard 
must be given the category of “redurli- 
cation and repetition.” The present 
volume contains a helpful passage on 
these concepts. Professor Le Fevre 
writes, “reduplication is being what 
one says; it is the opposite of pretend- 
ing, of hypocrisy, of the double stand- 
ard and the double life. It is trans- 
parency.” Of repetition the author 
notes, “repetition is the consequence of 
faith; it is integration, the restoration 
of the self to unity and integrity.” In 
short, these terms have reference to ex- 
istential thinking—one incarnates his 
thought. 


Kierkegaard himself strove mightily 
to be an existential thinker. As Le 
Fevre observes, “both his life and his 
work are examples of his own prin- 
ciples: that the inner is not the outer; 
that everyone is finally impenetrable; 
and that the depths of personal exist- 
ence cannot be fully grasped in the 
realm of the objective.” 


Sympathetic, discerning, lucid—Pro- 
fessor Le Fevre’s book will be read 
with delight and satisfaction by stu- 
dents of Christian existentialism and 
by those interested in devotional liter- 
ature of superior character. 

FreD P. THOMPSON, JR. 
Englewood Church of Christ 
Chicago, lilinois 


Tue Use oF Music In CHRISTIAN Epu- 


CATION. By Vivian Sharp Morsch. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. 171 pages. Bibliography. 
$3.00. 


This is a very successful handbook. 
Mrs. Morsch, who is a graduate of the 
Union Theological Seminary School of 
Sacred Music, and director of Chris- 
tian Education at the First Presbyterian 
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Church, Youngstown, Ohio, believes 
that “music is a vitally important me- 
dium of religious expression,” and that 
music is for everyone in the church; 
and she has demonstrated the varied 
ways music may be used in the educa- 
tion of a Christian. She deals not only 
with the established media of choirs 
and singing in church school, but also 
with “creative” teaching of music, ex- 
periences with instruments, rhythmic 
experiences, the use of recordings, etc. 
Her standards of music and of Chris- 
tian education are high, but practical, 
and the philosophy that motivates her 
writing is sound. The writing is clear 
and comparatively free of the diffuse 
style of some educators. 


The book should certainly be in the 
library of every director of religious 
education. Church musicians will find 
it good for them because it shows how 
deeply music can penetrate into the 
life of the church, and that their re- 
sponsibility does not end with the 
choirs. Music Committee members, 
ministers, church school teachers will 
all gain understanding and inspiration. 
I would like to see a copy in every 
church. 

JAMES CARLEY 


School of Religion 
Butler University 


HyMNs AND RESPONSES FOR THE 
CuurcH YEAR. By Vincent Persi- 
chetti. Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, 1956. 22 pages. $1.00. 


SERVICE Music FOR THE ADULT CHOIR. 
Edited by W. Lawrence Curry. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. 64 pages. 


These two books of service music are 
both worth buying and using. As in 
any collection of responses, not all of 
the material is usable; Curry has in- 
cluded some that I consider banal, and 
Persichetti some that is too mannered 
and sophisticated for actual use. 


Persichetti is a composer and com- 
position teacher of reputation who has 
made a sincere effort to provide some 
fresh material, both words and music, 
in the modern idiom “for choir and 
congregational use.” Now, I have 
never known a congregation, nor can I 
conceive of one, which would find it of 
any value. For example, the first 
hymn, by W. H. Auden, presents this 
passage: “Confirm it that Thy Primal 
Love May weave in us the freedom of 
The actually deficient on The justly 
actual,” this to be sung in one phrase 
with only difficult catch-breaths, and 
to a complex musical line spotted with 
accidentals. Here is devotional poetry, 
not a hymn for congregational use. It 
would make Isaac Watts, the great in- 
novator of 275 years ago, turn over in 
agony. There is enough of this kind 
of highly artificial material to repulse 
the average choir director, and I am 
writing this to urge him to persevere, 
because there is also enough beautiful 
music to reward his persistence. In 
many ways, as solos, unison responses, 
anthems, instrumental interludes, the 
tasteful musician with fairly expert 
singers could enrich his services with 
it. 

The volume edited by Dr. Curry is 
another in the admirable series of pub- 
lications by the Westminster Press to 
provide practical musical materials for 
church life. Many composers are rep- 
resented, ancient and modern, and some 
promising young musicians are among 
them; but there is nothing in an ex- 
tremely dissonant idiom. I ‘am using 
the book in my church, gratefully, be- 
cause responses for the non-liturgical 
church are very, very scarce. It will 
be a long time before we have ex- 
hausted this collection. 

JAMES CARLEY 
School of Religion 
Butler University 





Psychology and Personality 


IN PSYCHIATRY. 
Philosophi- 
187 


CurisTIAN Essays 
Philip Mairet, Editor. 
cal Library, New York, 1956. 
pages. Indices. $4.50. 


This is a symposium that presents 
the thinking of a group of ten British 
psychiatrists and theologians on the 
question of the relationship of psychi- 
atry and religion. The psychiatrists 
out-numbered the theologians seven to 
three. Anglican, Roman Catholic, and 
Methodist communions were represent- 
ed, and one member though Christian 
in sympathy was affiliated with no 
church. This group met at intervals 
over a two-year period, so the discus- 
sions as presented are a result of group 
thinking although each man presented 
his subject from his own point of view. 
There is no attempt to gain unanimity 
of opinion, in fact, at points there is 
some diversity of points of view. 

The names of the authors are not 
too familiar to American readers. A 
list of their subjects gives some idea of 
the contents of the book. D. Stafford 
Clark wrote on “The Nature of the 
Problem”; Desmond Pond, on “Cur- 
rent Concepts in Psychiatry”; Philip 
Mairet, on “Presuppositions of Psy- 
chological Analysis”; Anthony Starr 
(a psychiatrist not one of the theo- 
logians) on “The Religious Develop- 
ment of the Individual”; Eve Lewis on 
“The Development of the Religious At- 
titude in Children”; Erastus Evans on 
“The Phases of Psychic Life”; Gilbert 
Russell on “Individual Treatment in 
Psychiatry”; E. B. Strauss on “The 
Constitutional Approach”; Victor White 
on “Guilt: Theological and Psycho- 
logical”; and Denis V. Martin on “Re- 
ligious Symptoms in Mental Disease.” 


Space does not permit discussing 
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each essay. The over-all point of view 
might be presented by listing two quo- 
tations. Dr. Clark a physician began 
his essay with this sentence. “The doc- 
tor and the priest are concerned, each 
in his own way with man’s needs. One 
of these is the need to believe. Man 
is not, and cannot be, content to accept 
life as meaningless” (p. 13). Dr. 
Evans a theologian said in the first 
paragraph of his essay, “Any pro- 
found handling of the soul of man to- 
day must include both psychology and 
religion. . . .” He then went on to 
point out that in their mutual criticism 
and cooperation was one of the “grow- 
ing points” of our present day concepts 
of spiritual things. 

This is not a book on pastoral meth- 
ods, even on inter-professional coopera- 
tion. It is an interesting study of the 
thinking of a group of men bringing to- 
gether the insights of these two disci- 
plines. 

CHARLES KEMP 
Brite College of the Bible 
Texas Christian University 


Journey 1nTO SELF. By M. Esther 
Harding. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1956. ix, 301 pages. 
$5.00. 


The author of the important and 
widely recognized study of the female 
psyche, The Way of All Women, has 
now written an equally impressive 
book. Dr. M. Esther Harding’s con- 
tribution is to both psychology and re- 
ligion, for Journey Into Self applies 
the principles of dynamic psychology 
to religious behavior. For her medium 
of study and demonstration the author 
uses Pilgrim’s Progress, that classic of 
English-speaking people next to the 
Bible in affection and influence. She 
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regards Pilgrim’s Progress as autobio- 
graphical; so it is John Bunyan whom 
she takes into her consulting room, and 
there, in terms of depth psychology, 
she analyzes and interprets the atti- 
tudes, experiences, and states of con- 
sciousness and of the unconscious of 
that colorful seventeenth century fig- 
ure. 

Journey Into Self is fittingly titled. 
With clearly defined procedure Dr. 
Harding takes Bunyan—and the reader 
—through the process of psycho-analy- 
sis, illustrating her points at various 
stages with pertinent case references 
both from her own practice as analyst 
and from some of her colleagues and 
contemporaries. Once we have begun 
with her analysis there is no going 
back. The process is as devastating as 
it is fascinating, and we are not quite 
sure whether she is psycho-analyzing 
John Bunyan or probing the mysterious 
depths of our own unconscious. Yet 
Dr. Harding is anything but unsure. 

From the embarkation on the reli- 
gious pilgrimage, away from the place 
of Destruction, to the arrival at the 
Celestial City of redemption, the jour- 
ney pictured is the same as one sets 
out upon in a phychological analysis, 
and the processes are similar. Each 
phase is treated with the same steady 
confidence with which a skillful sur- 
geon handles scalpel and forceps in 
the operating room. The journey into 
self, whether religious or psychologi- 
cal, is usually the result of a deeply 
felt need. Some religious assurance is 
required, or some psychologically-pro- 
vided relief is demanded, to ease an 
otherwise intolerable state of soul or 
mind. 

The author notes early that while 
we might expect strikingly different in- 
dividual cases, so that there could be 
no typical analysis or generalizations, 
“the strange thing is that, although the 
individual is given entire freedom to 
develop his own unique personality 


without check, the journey he takes, 
the course his questing feet mark out, 
do conform to a well-known pattern, 
always allowing for personal differ- 
ences and for variations in the order 
in which the happenings occur and so 
forth. For, while from one point of 
view no two analyses are alike, from 
another, general lines of developments 
and stations on the way are to be found 
in every analysis that progresses to any 
depth” (pp. 12-13). 

Dr. Harding’s undertaking is the 
more significant in this study of the 
religious experience of personality in 
that she follows the Jungian ideology 
in preference to the Freudian in her 
basic allegiance and interpretations. 
In fact, she is recognized as one of the 
leading exponents of the analytical psy- 
chology of Carl G. Jung. She attri- 
butes the lingering influence of Puri- 
tan morality to its persistence in the 
unconscious of the English-speaking 
people, though they may have different 
ancestral backgrounds, and now may 
even be ignorant of those values, or 
have actually discarded them from 
their conscious thinking. This is one 
place where Jung differed from his 
teacher, Freud, and introduced a new 
concept of the “collective unconscious” 
into psychology. On the other hand 
factors that affect and determine the 
tone of the unconscious change from 
generation to generation. In dealing 
with contemporary personality she 
shows some of the changes undergone 
since the seventeenth century, and how 
these changes inwardly have found 
outer expression in political, economic, 
and theological ideologies (cf. chap- 
ters I, VI). 

Bunyan’s temptations, which Dr. 
Harding identifies as religious anxiety, 
are the outcropping of unrecognized 
elements from the psyche of the indi- 
vidual. They dominate his dreams, 
phantasies, and “motivated behavior” 
as Bunyan, without intending to do so, 
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dramatized his own condition in the 
experience of Christian. Take Chris- 
tian’s struggle with Apollyon as an in- 
stance of this. That great dragon sym- 
bolized the conflict that all Christians 
undergo in fighting their own sinful 
nature. Interpreted psychologically, 
Apollyon represents “all the archaic 
and instinctive energies that lie dor- 
mant in human nature” (p. 157). This 
is a part of Jung’s concept of the pro- 
cess of individuation, or striving for 
wholeness. The dragon stands for the 
conflict within the personality of un- 
conscious psychological forces that 
need to be integrated and made con- 
scious if there is to be a true interpre- 
tation by the patient of his condition. 

Particularly significant for Christian 
pastors and counselors is Dr. Hard- 
ing’s conviction that Jesus Christ rep- 
resents the integrating factor of per- 
sonality. She regards him as the uni- 
fying central core of the individual’s 
psyche. She shows how this basic prin- 
ciple of Christianity, as well as many 
phases of Christian teaching, is sound 
psychologically. 

Illustrative of this point, as it is of 
the book’s method, is the treatment giv- 
en to Christian at the place of the 
cross, where his burden slipped from 
his shoulders and fell tumbling into 
the sepulcher of Christ, never to be 
seen again. Here Dr. Harding con- 
fronts what she calls the “crucial prob- 
lem of the psychological meaning of 
the Cross” (p. 127). She says, “Not 
only is it [the cross] the central sym- 
bol of Christianity, but it is frequently 
encountered during the process of 
analysis, after the quest for individua- 
tion has been initiated, when it appears 
as a symbol of redemption, that is, of 
transformation through the reconcilia- 
tion of opposites” (idem). 

The pilgrim’s identification with 
Christ effects release of guilt and rec- 
onciliation to God, and represents the 
beginning of the Christian’s course. 


Similarly, “during a depth analysis 
each individual comes to a place where 
he, too, must take the way of the Cross; 
. . . the descent into the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death must be undertaken 
for himself, and the hazards of the 
down-going path must be faced, and 
the whole ego structure must really 
die, if he is to win the treasure hard 
to attain” (p. 135). Here, resulting 
from the integrating experience, con- 
structive progress, whole goal as whole- 
ness, begins, both for souls released 
from guilt and for minds freed from 
conflict. 

In the concluding chapters (XI and 
XII) the author summarizes some par- 
allel instances in Bunyan’s experience 
and in a patient undergoing a typical 
depth analysis. One of these points of 
similarity is that neither Pilgrim’s jour- 
ney was undertaken spontaneously, nor 
is a patient’s treatment by analysis, but 
each only after an_ ever-intensifying 
compulsion because of some over- 
whelming inner need. Moreover, in 
order to be helped, no mere surface ad- 
justments suffice, but only a change in 
the psyche. “To change the way of 
acting without changing the person 
who acts will not cure a neurosis or 
other psychological illness, nor will it 
permanently release a relationship im- 
passe, any more than it could release 
Christian from the burden on his back, 
or Bunyan from the equally heavy bur- 
den on his conscience” (p. 262). 

Again, a point of decision must be 
reached. Bunyan’s pilgrim had to 
make up his mind to undertake the 
journey; the psychiatric patient has to 
reach the place of decisiveness in deal- 
ing with his trouble. The immediate 
decision will be followed by some per- 
iods of elation and by some others of 
dejection. The journey is a long one; 
the goal far distant. Often doubts as 
to the feasibility of continuing the pil- 
grimage arise. But clinging tightly to 
the determination to go on, despite the 
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disagreeable accompaniments, means 
eventual help. It came to Christian by 
unexpected assistance from traveling 
companions; for the psychologist’s pa- 
tient similar aid is derived from un- 
conscious faculties. Often the man- 
ner in which help arrives causes some 
humiliation, and a tempering of self- 
confidence; but that is part of the 
journey’s discipline. 

When finally the burden lifts, as 
Christian’s fell away at the cross, or as 
the patient recognizes the shadow dark- 
ening his life, the end has not been 
reached. The journey then, however, 
takes on a positive objective to attain 
some celestial city. “In technical terms 
the problems of the personal uncon- 
scious have been resolved in large 
measure and the exploration of the col- 
lective unconscious starts” (p. 271). 
Eventually the freedom of the soul is 
experienced, which is not necessarily a 
freedom from the instincts, but freedom 
from bondage to them, in a mastery 
and wholeness achieved, not alone, nor 
merely by human guidance, but also by 
grace. 

Despite her ability at keen psycho- 
logical analysis and her scientific meth- 
od of critically examining religious ex- 
perience she reveals in her own atti- 
tudes a deep religious reverence, which 
must mean that religion is not only es- 
sential but plays a significant part in 
her own life. As one turns away from 
this fascinating treatment it is with a 
two-fold impression. One is that the 
author has read a considerable amount 
of her analytical theories and techni- 
ques into Pilgrim’s Progress, and yet 
so skilfully and convincingly has she 
done so, and with such enthusiasm, 
that this reviewer finds it hard to pin- 
point specific instances without becom- 
ing pedantic. The other impression is 
that in this apologist and practitioner 
depth analysis has achieved a degree of 
maturity, especially in her ability to 
justify her psychological doctrine with 


a satisfying philosophy of religion in 
a treatment of literary merit. In deal- 
ing with the philosophy of literature of 
Pilgrim’s Progress she has produced a 
literary work of her own. 

G. Epwin Ossorn 
The Graduate Seminary 
Phillips University 


THE Story OF GABRIELLE. By Cather- 
ine Gabrielson. The World Publish- 
ing Company, Cleveland, 1957. 118 
pages. $2.75. 

THe YEAR OF My ResirtH. By Jesse 
Stuart. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1956. 342 
pages. $4.75. 


The Story of Gabrielle tells in mi- 
nute detail of the last days of a nine 
year old girl dying of cancer; a story 
coming from the tender loving heart of 
her mother. It is a story about death 
but at the same time a story about life. 
This is an unusual, but truly beautiful 
and moving true record. 

Gabby is a precocious outgoing child, 
imaginative, creative, promising. Un- 
til her ninth year she was a healthy 
active child. Then came the sudden 
illness and the long search for the 
cause. Ultimately, after exploratory 
surgery, the answer was found—can- 
cer, so deeply imbedded there was no 
hope! 

You might conjecture that this heart 
wrenching story of these last days 
would be morbid reading. It is not. 
It is an inspiring experience. It tells 
of deep family love, of faith and of the 
beauty of life. As Mrs. Gabrielson says 
upon learning of the verdict, “We just 
decided to live them (the last days) as 
fully as possible with you. I thought 
about how interested people always 
were in the baby’s first days—last days 
shouldn’t be any less important or in- 
teresting.” 

In this instant when the verdict was 
given the reactions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gabrielson are so like the reactions of 
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so many people under similar circum- 
stances. “One of our first reactions 
was strange. ‘Then couldn’t she die 
now during the operation? She was 
so happy last night, so fearless—then 
she would never know.’ ” 

But when they arrived at a deeper 
wisdom and a stronger faith: “What 
wrong thinking that was on our part, 
darling. What I discovered later is 
that life, every minute of it, is beauti- 
ful and precious and exciting always, 
no matter what the condition of the 
body. You taught me that along with 
so many other things in the weeks that 
followed—the most luminous weeks of 
my life.” 

This is a beautiful book, of faith in 
God, faith in life, and faith in eternal 
life. It is another valuable book for 
the minister's lending library. So 
much help comes from shared suffer- 
ing, “that we may be able to comfort 
them which are in any trouble, by the 
comfort wherein we ourselves are com- 
forted of God.” 

Mrs. Gabrielson’s answers to the 
great and ever present problems of suf- 
fering and death will not satisfy every- 
one. That she found some answers 
which made God a realized presence 
and power and brought great beauty to 
those hours which for some others only 
seem ugly cannot be questioned. 

The Year of My Rebirth tells graph- 
ically the story of a strong man who 
suffered a severe heart attack and lived 
to tell about it. 

Yet this is not a clinical, technical 
record, but rather an autobiography in 
which this noted writer in telling of 
his recovery tells the story of his life, 
and more particularly the story of the 
valley in Kentucky which is his beloved 
home. 

The author has been blessed with 
eyes that see, and the pages of his book 
are filled with interesting observations 
of the wildlife of his beloved farm and 
valley. Birds, insects, snakes, even an 
old rat comes in for a story, and noth- 


ing is too small for his keen observ- 
ing eyes. As you read you wonder 
how you could have walked through 
life and been so blind, lived in this 
same country and seen so little. 

Most people will find this easy and 
enjoyable reading. Ministers will 
find some particular interests. First 
they will have a guilty feeling of kin- 
ship with the author who was one of 
those busy, busy, busy men with so 
many interests and _ responsibilities, 
rushing from one speaking appoint- 
ment to another, traveling vast dis- 
tances by train and plane. As a mat- 
ter of fact the author had just delivered 
an hour-long lecture to teachers in the 
Murray State College auditorium in 
Kentucky when he was struck down 
with his heart attack. 

Not only does his analysis of his un- 
necessary busyness serve as warning to 
over important preachers who feel God 
and society cannot get along without 
them, but the story of his comeback 
trail is amazingly interesting reading. 

This is another good book for min- 
isters to have in their lending library. 
So many men today are traveling that 
lonely restricted road back, and this 
story of another man’s struggle and 
success would lend encouragement and 
hope. 

Another attractive quality of the 
book for ministers is the wealth of il- 
lustrative materials as this man of the 
soil philosophizes about life and death, 
about faith and the reality of God. 

Jesse Stuart is a regional writer of 
some note, having brought to life the 
folk ways and recorded with infinite 
detail the wildlife of the Kentucky hills. 
He is author of the novel, Taps for Pri- 
vate Tussie, Book of the Month Club 
selection for 1953. He has written 
numerous other books, articles, short 
stories and poems, almost entirely bas- 
ed on life in Kentucky. 

THEO. O. FIsHER 
Northwood Christian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE LErBNIz CLARKE CORRESPONDENCE, 
TOGETHER WITH EXTRACTS FROM 
NewtTon’s Principia anv Opticks. 
Edited with introduction and notes 
by H. G. Alexander. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1956. lvi, 200 
pages. $4.75. 


More important for religious thought 
than the “warfare of science and the- 
ology” has been the history of their 
mutual adjustment. As _ Professor 
Hocking has again reminded us recent- 
ly, modern science developed in the 
European culture as a corollary of 
Christianity, and the future civiliza- 
tion involves the reconciliation of 
mother and estranged daughter—a 
more universal Christianity and a more 
thoughtful science. 


In the history of this adjustment, 
which began in the great century of 
genius itself with such diverse thinkers 
as Galileo, Descartes, Pascal, and 
Boyle, the letters exchanged by Leibniz 
and Samuel Clarke, friend and follower 
of Newton, have been regarded as one 
of the most significant and influential 
documents. Published by Clarke in 
1717, after Leibniz’s death, hailed by 
Voltaire as “perhaps the most beauti- 
ful monument we have of literary com- 
bat,” this heated debate concerning 
two diverse cosmologies and two dis- 
tinct conceptions of the relation of 
God to nature sharpened the issues be- 
tween orthodoxy and _freethinking, 
drove Kant to his doctrine of the ide- 
ality of space and time, and in im- 
portant ways anticipated the contrast 
between a Laplacian, classical cosmol- 
ogy and the new physics of our own 
time. 

Professor Alexander has therefore 
rendered a service, not merely to the 


historian of science but to the philo- 
sophical theologian as well, in his ex- 
cellent edition of the ten letters which 
passed between the two men—the last 
probably written by Clarke after Leib- 
niz’s death. To them he has added se- 
lections from Newton’s Principia and 
Opticks which aid in understanding the 
issues, and a helpful introduction brief- 
ly tracing the later history of the prob- 
lems and evaluating the scientific mer- 
its of the argument. Since these have 
been extensively discussed, this review 
will address itself to its religious sig- 
nificance. 

Begun in 1715, the close of the thirty- 
five year period which Paul Hazard 
has called the crisis of the European 
mind, the argument between Leibniz 
and Clarke is poised at the center of 
an ethical and cultural revolution. The 
new science was but one factor, though 
an important one, in this crisis which 
concerned European order, its religious 
sanction, its political foundation, and 
its intellectual defenses. Philosophi- 
cally the issues turned about the “old” 
against the “new” way of ideas—the 
ethical ideal of freedom as obedience 
to a Platonic-Stoic world order against 
freedom as self-determination with a 
context of nominalism and naturalism. 
Culturally, two conceptions of the good 
life were at issue—the ideal of the 
courtier or homme honnete challenged 
by that of the free spirit or libertine 
whose creative freedom brings into be- 
ing political, religious, and moral or- 
der. Religiously, the crisis centered 
in the unity of Christianity and its ade- 
quacy for European culture, and this, 
in an age of science, turned about the 
rationality of the faith. The new sci- 
ence itself was ambiguous. On the one 
hand it seemed to many to provide new. 
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and wonderful grounds for the cosmo- 
logical and teleological arguments; on 
the other, its empirical method strength- 
ened the nominalism of freethinkers 
and a belief in the adequacy of a mech- 
anistic analysis of nature. 

In this crisis, Leibniz and Clarke, in 
spite of the bitterness of their polemic, 
stood on common ground, though 
Clarke stood to the left of Leibniz. 
They were perhaps the outstanding 
Protestant apologists of their day, one 
on the Continent, the other in England. 
Both were actively concerned with the 
propagation of the gospel at home and 
abroad. Both held that Christianity, a 
religion of revelation, can and must, to 
be culturally effective, find justifica- 
tion through reason. Both were the- 
ists, and both defended a doctrine of 
human freedom. But the two differed 
widely on scientific principles and their 
implications for the nature of divine 
providence and the role of the human 
will. 

The exchange began with Leibniz’s 
charge that natural religion, which 
both regarded as a bulwark against 
freethinking and the foundation of a 
confident piety, was decaying in Eng- 
land, and that Newton’s “mathematical 
philosophy” provided encouragement 
for atheism and the new license. New- 
ton had suggested that though it was 
necessary to affirm absolute space, ab- 
solute time, and absolute motion to 
make secure the foundations of science, 
the laws which he had derived pointed 
also to the action of immaterial forces 
in nature, in a way which Leibniz could 
only call miraculous. It is easy to 
understand, on the other hand, why 
Clarke (and Newton standing at his el- 
bow) indignantly charged that the Leib- 
nizian view of nature, which though 
phenomenal, did not require divine in- 
terventicn, encouraged materialism and 
atheism. This is the issue of the de- 
bate in its broadest terms—which nat- 
ural philosophy supports the worthier 


conception of God, the “mathematical” 
of Newton or the “metaphysical” (mo- 
nadic) of Leibniz? Which provides 
the better context for an understanding 
of man’s will and of the conditions of 
divine grace? 

The careful reader is forced to con- 
clude that although the scientific prob- 
lems involved in the controversy are 
real and are by no means satisfactorily 
solved even now, the controversialists 
begin with different assumptions which 
are never made fully clear, and there- 
fore fail to meet each other’s positions 
squarely. Both men subscribe to the 
principle of sufficient reason. But for 
Leibniz this principle is a much more 
inclusive and powerful tool of criti- 
cism and construction than for Clarke, 
who reduces it to natural causality and 
exempts from it volitional acts, both 
human and divine. Thus Clarke de- 
fends a liberty of indifference, which 
smacks of heresy to Leibniz (and to 
many of Clarke’s more orthodox Eng- 
lish critics as well, who suspected him 
and Newton of “Arianism”). Clarke, 
on the other hand, quickly draws out 
Leibniz’s determinism, brushing aside 
his attempt to distinguish between nat- 
ural causes and motives which incline 
without necessitating but which do not 
belong within the context of science. 
While both parties oppose deism by af- 
firming the immanence of God in the 
existing world, Newton, through his 
postulation of natural absolutes (space 
serving as God’s Sensorium) brings 
God into scientific order as well, while 
Leibniz brings him into intimate rela- 
tionship with a metaphysical order of 
monads of which scientific space, time, 
and motion are but relative phenome- 
nalistic perspectives. Like Newton and 
Boyle, Clarke was inclined to leap from 
the empirically confirmed mathemati- 
cal principles of physical science to a 
common sense view of revelation; the 
subtleties of Leibniz’s logic of contin- 
gency escaped them as it did Locke, and 
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the discussion never penetrates to his 
panpsychism. Leibniz, on the other 
hand, ignored the positivistic interpre- 
tation which Newton gave of gravity 
in the celebrated Scholium in the sec- 
ond edition of the Principia, and con- 
tinued to the end his attack upon the 
hypothesis of “attraction” or “sym- 
pathy.” 


As an argument in Christian apolo- 
getics, the total effect of the letters is 
to weaken the cosmological founda- 
tions of rational theology, even though 
the cosmological and teleological argu- 
ments are in general use for seventy 
years more; then Kant deals them a 
firmer and stronger blow. The as- 
sumptions of science have now moved 
further to the left than those of either 
opponent; its mood is nominalistic and 
positivistic, and the inclination to ac- 
cept indeterminism, creativity, and a 
statistical theory of law is general. The 
typical scientifically grounded apolo- 
getic today, like that of Conant’s Mod- 
ern Science and Modern Man, empha- 
sizes the narrow, operational, non-meta- 
physical nature of science, which lib- 
erates faith from its claims (and too 
often, at least by implication, from all 
claims of rationality whatever). Apol- 
ogetics has shifted from cosmology to 
the nature of man and of history and 
the optimism which men of the seven- 
teenth century shared about cosmic or- 
der and natural goodness has given 
way to the enterprise of properly iden- 
tifying and assigning the evil which all 
recognize in human life and relations. 
But a new cosmology is by way of be- 
ing formed, and by men whose stature 
may well prove to be comparable to 
that of a Newton or a Leibniz. One 
may guess that if the Christian faith is 
to be applied with that universality of 
which it still falls short, cosmological 
considerations will once more be called 
on to supplement our present deepened 


concern for human need and the his- 
torical crisis. 

L. E. LoEMKER 
Department of Philosophy 
Emory Unviersity 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THEOLOGY. By 
George W. Davis. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1957. viii, 88 
pages. $2.75. 


For American readers not yet ac- 
quainted with the theology of Rudolf 
Bultmann, Professor Davis gives a 
brief, but incisive exposition and de- 
fense of Bultmann’s theological exis- 
tentialism. The book is divided into 
five chapters: (1) the demand for an 
existential theology, (2) the nature and 
place of myth, (3) myth and human 
existence, (4) the existential meaning 
of New Testament mythology, and (5) 
existentialism and man’s historical in- 
volvement. 

Professor Davi correctly character- 
izes the basic orie: tation of Bultmann’s 
position as a reactic 1 to the old liberal- 
ism and also to the new Barthianism. 
The Barthian positio.. emerged out of 
an awareness (growin; out of the cri- 
sis of World War I) th.t “the pleasant 
and easy theology of Hernack and his 
liberal comrades failed t\: impart suf- 
ficient encouragement to \hose caught 
in the vise of such crushig circum- 
stances” (p. 1). Many peoy'le follow- 
ed Barth and, confronted by ‘he bibli- 
cal word of God, found in the crisis a 
faith a security “transcending .\l rea- 
son and historical considerations.’ And 
the Barthian biblical cry “beyona lib- 
eralism” reverberated throughout the 
land. 

Some thinkers, however, shared th: 
Barthian estimate of the theological su- 
perficialism of liberalism (in crisis, 
liberalism gave one nothing to which 
to cling), yet they were gravely dis- 
turbed by “the theological extremes to 
which an uncritical acceptance of the 
mythological . . . elements of the Bible 
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could lead” (p. 2). Bultmann is rep- 
resentative of this latter group who 
stand between orthodox conservatism 
(or its modified Barthian form) and 
the old Harnackian liberalism. The 
former err in blindly accepting New 
Testament mythology (which Bultmann 
contends no thoughtful modern man 
can honestly do); the latter virtually 
threw out the religious baby with the 
theological bath by repudiating the 
mythological as holding any perma- 
nent truth-value. The danger of the 
former is that their naive acceptance 
of the mythological forms (involving 
them in a sacrificium intellectus) tends 
to render the kerygma unintelligible to 
modern man. While the latter stand 
in grave danger of losing the gospel 
message entirely; they not only de- 
mythologize, they also de-kerygmatize 
and perhaps indeed de-Christianize the 
religion of modern man. 

The program of Bultmann’s de- 
mythologizing exegesis represents a no- 
ble effort to avoid the mistakes of both 
the liberals and the Barthians, while 
conserving the truths of each position. 
This is the central concern of Bult- 
mann’s much discussed theological 
method. 

Professor Davis ably presents the 
important emphasis of Bultmann’s her- 
meneutical program. Bultmann’s con- 
cern is to get at the essential meaning 
of New Testament mythology, a mean- 
ing which can be and is relevant to hu- 
man existence today. This is what is 
meant when Bultmann demands an 
existential interpretation of the kerygma. 
He contends that “mythological lan- 
guage is only a medium for conveying 
the meaning of the past event” (p. 55). 
Davis says, “it is always significance 
for life which finally interests Bult- 
mann as he comes to the texts of the 
New Testament” (p. 44). Basically 
also, this existential aspect is the bibli- 
cal concern; it is a concern about “hu- 
man life and existence under the pow- 


er, wisdom and love of God” (p. 43). 
Bultmann is of course a staunch be- 
liever in the vital importance of histor- 
ical biblical criticism. Yet to this 
must be added the work of theclogical 
interpretation: “without this dual meth- 
odology, we are in grave danger of 
finding out facts about the Bible, but 
losing the truth it carries for daily 
life. Criticism and interpretation must 
be kept in constant alliance if we would 
avoid the danger of losing the Chris- 
tian message for our lives” (p. 45). 

Our author mentions numerous ob- 
jections which have been raised to Bult- 
mann’s position and gives (apparently 
with complete approbation) the replies 
of Bultmann. Bultmann is not, as 
sometimes accused, sanctifying the 
modern scientific world-view. Indeed, 
Bultmann is concerned to show that 
Christianity is “not tied to any world- 
view” (p. 36). Nor is Bultmann guilty 
of de-historicizing Christianity by de- 
mythologizing it, as some charge. Bult- 
mann does not want to “eliminate” 
myth, “but only to understand what 
there is in such beliefs by which mod- 
ern man can live” (p. 38). 

Again, many critics feel that by re- 
pudiating the belief that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is a historic fact Bult- 
mann really eliminates it by resolving 
it into the rise of the meaning of the 
cross, in the faith of the believer. 
“But,” says Davis, “they are wrong. 
Bultmann most assuredly believes in 
the risen Christ. . . . What he fears is 
the credulity and superstition to which 
the literal acceptance of the New Tes- 
tament accounts of the resurrection are 
apt to lead” (p. 64). 

The main weakness of this very in- 
teresting and useful book lies in the pe- 
culiar total agreement of the author 
with Bultmann’s position. Perhaps 
Bultmann is theologically impeccable 
(as this treatise would seem to indi- 
cate), but if so, he is the first mortal 
to achieve such status. One wishes 
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that Professor Davis had considered 
some of the more basic current criti- 
cisms of Bultmann’s position. 

To be sure, Bultmann evidently does 
believe “that God’s act of salvation for 
man is expressed in the historic Jesus” 
(p. 10). Yet his favorite way of stat- 
ing what the permanent meaning of 
the gospel is, for example, is that it 
consists in a particular kind of “self- 
understanding.” Is this subjectivistic 
limitation of the significance of the 
kerygma (due of course to the domi- 
nant influence of Heidegger’s existen- 
tialism on Bultmann’s thought) legiti- 
mate? Is there not some cogency in 
the criticism of Gunther Bornkamm of 
the University of Heidelberg, who ar- 
gues that Bultmann’s restriction of the 
meaning of the kerygma exclusively to 
its reflection in man’s understanding 
of himself is an unjustifiable elimina- 
tion of the cosmic dimension of the 
Christ-event? 

Again, what is to be said, by way of 
defense of Bultmann, in reply to the 
attacks of men like Karl Jaspers? Jas- 
pers charges that Bultmann’s Christo- 
centrism classifies him with orthodox 
narrowness. This historic exclusivism, 
says Jaspers, destroys the entire work 
growing out of philosophical liberality. 
In a day when world religions and phi- 
losophies are face to face with one an- 
other, the charge of Jaspers is a serious 
one, and one which must not be quietly 
passed over. 

Or again, the sharp criticism of Karl 
Barth would seem to have a cutting 
edge. Barth contends that Bultmann’s 
exegesis turns far too much on an an- 
thropological pivot, which jeopardizes 
the centrality and the finality of the 
word of God’s revelation. Says Barth, 
what all could not one make out of the 
New Testament if he decides to use the 
many different philosophical views of 
self-understanding as vyardsticks to 


measure the truth of the gospel! To 
be sure, Bultmann replies that the mod- 


ern existential philosophers have re- 
covered the New Testament understand- 
ing of man’s existence. Heidegger has 
helped us to recover Paul, for basically 
the former is saying the same thing as 
the latter, according to Bultmann. Yet 
it seems obvious that self-understanding 
is much more central in Bultmann’s 
concern than in Paulinism; Paul was 
more concerned with what God had 
done in Jesus Christ (though of course 
Paul did not wholly ignore the subjec- 
tive meaning of the mighty act of God). 
The question, however, is: is not the 
subjective aspect of Bultmann’s exis- 
tential concern too dominant in his 
method? And does he thus not involve 
himself in the peril of Schleiermacher’s 
method, for whom experience is the 
thing, the historical facet occupying a 
precarious, or at any rate certainly not 
an authoritative position? 

One could wish that Professor Davis 
had addressed himself more adequately 
to these and similar questions regard- 
ing the adequacy of Bultmann’s the- 
ology. 

Nevertheless, this is a valuable book 
on a vital problem. And it is written 
in such a way that it will be most use- 
ful both to ministers and the thought- 
ful laity. 

Rate G. WILBURN 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Tue Lire oF Hizarre Bettoc. By Rob- 
ert Speaight. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York, 1957. xxi, 552 
pages. Bibliography and _ index. 
$6.50. 


“We are perpetually thrust into mi- 
norities,” wrote Hilaire Belloc in The 
Path to Rome, “and the world almost 
begins to talk a strange language.” 
This sense of being at odds with the 
world, always with the minority and 
frequently as a minority of one, is per- 
haps the strongest impression one gets 
of the controversial, many-sided Eng- 
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lish man of letters who is the subject 
of Robert Speaight’s biography. We 
say he was “English,” for he had an 
English mother and lived for all but 
two of his eighty-three years in Eng- 
land, but he was born in France, had 
a French father, trained as an artillery- 
man in the French army, and always 
harbored a_ peculiar affection for 
France and the Continent. “Had Louis 
Belloc survived,” Speaight surmises, 
“his son would have been a Frenchman 
with an English mother instead of be- 
ing an Englishman with a French 
father.” 

To the fact of his being a Catholic 
in a Protestant country Belloc attribut- 
ed almost every disappointment that be- 
fell him. When he failed to obtain a 
fellowship at Oxford’s All Souls Col- 
lege he blamed religious prejudice, al- 
though his biographer believes other 
objections to him were decisive. Some 
years later he complained that because 
he was a Catholic no publisher would 
give him regular employment; but 
within six months he had been hired 
as literary editor of the Morning Post. 
Speaight shrewdly analyzes Belloc’s 
real problem as inability to work on a 
team, coupled with a restlessness that 
made routine duties intolerable. As a 
member of a minority religious group 
Belloc was sometimes subjected to un- 
reasonable attacks, but he made him- 
self more vulnerable than was neces- 
sary by his peculiar combination of 
sensitivity and aggressiveness. 

Included in this book are over a doz- 
en portraits of Belloc picturing him in 
many stages of his life. What strikes 
me about these portraits is their in- 
variable solemnity or sadness. And 
the testimony of the book is that Belloc 
was “melancholy by temperament.” 
This bent was intensified by the loss 
of his wife in 1914 and two of his sons, 
one in each of the World Wars. But 
this is not the whole story. His mar- 
riage with Elodie Hogan, an American 


whom he followed to California and 
for whom he waited six years before 
obtaining her consent, was a fortunate 
and happy one. His solitary walking 
trips on the Continent brought him 
much satisfaction and inspired some of 
his best writing. And there were many 
gay dinners with devoted friends like 
Maurice Baring, G. K. Chesterton, and 
Duff Cooper. 

Generalizations such as a reviewer is 
prone to make are bound, of course, to 
oversimplify. This mistake Speaight 
does not make. Rather he presents his 
subject to us in all his fullness and 
complexity. His comments on Belloc’s 
remarkably diverse writings—poetry, 
novels, essays, topographical descrip- 
tion, history, political theory, etc.—are 
particularly helpful. If he errs in the 
direction of excessive enthusiasm, it is 
probably in his estimate of Belloc as a 
historian. While lamenting Belloc’s 
carelessness about details, he largely 
concurs in the interpretation of the role 
of Catholicism in history as presented, 
for example, in Europe and the Faith, 
but this interpretation reveals a most 
unscholarly bias. Of all Belloc’s writ- 
ings probably the essays will wear best. 
But whether one’s interest is literature, 
politics, history, or religion he will 
find something in Hilaire Belloc to ap- 
peal to him, and he will profit from 
reading Speaight’s excellent account of 
the man and his work. 

Georce G. STOREY 
Department of English 
Butler University 


HeEtioporus, AN EtTHIop1AN ROMANCE. 
Translated by Moses Hadas. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Ar- 
bor, 1957. 277 pages. $4.95. 


In An Ethiopian Romance, Moses 
Hadas presents “the first modern ren- 
dition of one of the most enjoyable 
classics,” and “perhaps the single most 
important work in the shaping of the 
modern novel.” There an ideal Greek 
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hero and Hellenized Ethiopian heroine, 
struggle through mutabilities to a hap- 
py marital conclusion of their chaste 
love. The cultural affirmations of this 
“Hellenistic Sea” are the sun and chas- 
tity cults of Greece and Phoenicia, the 
Egyptian fertility cult of Isis, and the 
gymnosophism of Ethiopia; the cul- 
tural negations are ignoble conduct, 
unchastity, superstitious conjuring of 
the dead, and human sacrifice. 

Some may be disappointed at Mr. 
Hadas’ popular objective; for as Jay 
Professor of Greek at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he is well equipped to bring 
out the first scholarly text in English, 
a sequel to the definitive French edi- 
tion of Rattenbury, Lumb, and Maillon 
in 1935. Instead, Mr. Hadas seeks to 
give modern appeal to Heliodorus and 
to win for him an esthetic recognition 
comparable to that accorded “the tow- 
ering giants of classical literature.” 

This effort to recommend Heliodorus 
to contemporary taste has engendered 
concessions. For instance, the words 
on the front cover, “Heliodorus, a 3rd 
century blood and thunder thriller,” 
use tabloid appeal instead of challeng- 
ing the reader to discover how “blood 
and thunder” in a classic serve insight. 
Again, utility for reference or colla- 
tion has been sacrificed. Lines are un- 
numbered, the title page gives no aca- 
demic credentials for the translator, 
and the Greek text used in translation 
is nowhere identified. 

Nor do the quixotries of time seem 
too fundamental to the neglect of He- 
liodorus. Though his flashes of power 
and his cultural scope recommend him, 
he cannot be read with true universal- 
ism out of context with third-century 
Hellenistic culture, as the “giants” can 
be read out of context with their milieu. 
When so read, An Ethiopian Romance 
will often sound like mock-heroics and 
melodrama satirizing Hellenistic cul- 
ture, impeded by rhetrocial digression 
and labyrinthine narrative, yet also 


scintillant with poetic imagination and 
pictorial realism. More importantly 
still, the romance has a major struc- 
tural weakness, an inherent dichotomy 
stemming from imperfect integration 
of narration with philosophy, and peri- 
odically stranding the reader between 
gory adventure and didacticism. 

Nevertheless, because Mr. Hadas is 
himself richly endowed both in scholar- 
ship and in style, Heliodorus shows in 
the highest possible light. Between 
wildernesses, he reads with gaiety, 
glint, and simple eloquence or with 
splendor and drama, as in the opening 
and closing scenes. Perhaps the great- 
est tribute to Mr. Hadas’ intrinsic con- 
tribution is to say that his hope has 
been fulfilled; his graceful, living 
prose does succeed in preventing the 
“Asianism” of Heliodorus from seem- 
ing “precious” and in precluding dis- 
missal of his “spaciousness as verbos- 
ity.” 

MarcareET T. FISHER 

Department of English 
Butler University 


On THE Beacu. By Nevil Shute. Wm. 
Morrow and Co., New York, 1957. 
320 pages. $3.95. 


It was inevitable that some one 
should write a book like this. It is a 
“tract for the times.” It certainly can 
happen here! This is the story of 
what happened after the war of 1961— 
a war that lasted only thirty-seven days. 
Everyone in the Northern Hemisphere 
is dead from the radio active fall out. 
So far as any one knows the only Amer 
icans alive are the crews of two Any ci- 
can ships, one stationed at Falmov.h in 
Australia, and the other at Riv. This 
is the story of Lieutenant C:mmander 
Peter Holmes and the U.S.%. Scorpian, 
stationed at the southern .ip of Austra- 
lia. The people in Sothern Australia 
have only a few mon‘hs to live before 
the winds will brirg the radio active 
fall out south. Thy speak of it as “the 
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The 
Crucial Task 


of 
Theology 





E. AsHspy Jounson. In a 
unique and lucid analysis, 
the author compares the 
scope and methods of the- 
ology with the scope and 
methods of science and mod- 
ern philosophy. In this day 
of crisis, the major task fac- 
ing theology is to establish 
the basis on which its claim 
to knowledge rests. 

Albert C. Outler writes: 
“If more people knew more 
clearly what theology really 
is—and is up to—the theo- 
logical revival would gain 
substance and depth in the 
contemporary scene. Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s book . . . 
affords just such a needed 
guide to the study and prac- 
tice of theology.” $5.00. 











Guilt 


and 


Redemption 





Lewis J. SHERRILL. In this 
revised edition, Dr. Sherrill 
has drawn from the Bible 
and theology, from _psy- 
chiatry and psychology, to 
illumine the depths of guilt 
and the plan of salvation. 
Help for pastoral counsel- 
ing. $3.50. 
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time.” Here you have an interesting 
psychological study of how people re- 
act to inevitable doom. 

Nevil Shute, writing with the charac- 
teristic understatement of the British 
author, makes the story seem absolute- 
ly real! The American submarine is 
ordered to investigate the west coast 
of the United States. Fifteen miles 
north of Seattle they pass the town of 
Edmonds. This is the home town of 
their radar operator, Ralph Swain. He 
escapes through the hatch and swims 
ashore. He will have from three to 
seven days to live. Coming down that 
way the next day, the submarine crew 
find him fishing. In answer to their 
questions he says: “Everybody’s dead 
here, Cap, no dogs, cats, or birds alive 
or anything. I went home and found 
Mom and Dad were dead in bed. I’m 
sorry about jumping ship but Id rather 
have it this way in my own home town, 
than have it in September in Austra- 
lia.” 

This book is more than imagination, 
it is possible fact. It makes one think! 
We have a feeling that everyone ought 
to read it. We might get some action 
that would lead to justice, understand- 
ing and peace. 


Eucene C. BeacH 
First Christian Church 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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THEOLOGY BETWEEN YESTERDAY AND 
Tomorrow. By Joseph L. Hromad- 
ka. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1957. 106 pages. $2.75. 

Marx Meets Curist. By Frank Wil- 
son Price. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. Notes and In- 
dex. 176 pages. $3.50. 


Here are two books of some distinc- 
tion, which take seriously Commun- 
ism’s critique of empirical Christianity 
and Communism’s appeal to many in 
Eastern, African, and Latin American 
lands. In diverse tones they challenge 
“western” Christians to rethink their 
positions and to rededicate themselves 
to essential faith and deed. 


Hromadka, dean of the theological 
faculty in Prague, and for a decade a 
fairly prominent spokesman for Prot- 
estants on the eastern side of the Con- 
tinental Divide, holds a theology of 
the “crisis” type, short of the extreme 
and set forth temperately. His charac- 
teristic ground is this: “A real the- 
ology is a constant confrontation of the 
truth from above with what is going 
on in human life.” And what is going 
on in human life? Gross sickness in 
the passing European and American so- 
ciety, diagnosed with regret rather than 
with joy; perilous but necessary and 
revivifying revolution in East Europe— 
after discouraging experience with fail- 
ures, in the name of democracy and 
what not, to meet the problems of the 
twentieth century—and beyond in the 
“underdeveloped” countries “of rapid 
social change.” Does your theology ig- 
nore, falsify, or trifle with this human 
scene? 

The most provocative of Hromadka’s 
statements stand out from a moderated 
plea for radical understanding and ac- 
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ceptance of the changes in the East. 
“For hundreds of millions of people, 
exactly that system which has been, in 
a derogatory way, classified a totali- 
tarian tyranny, has been a step for- 
ward toward libezty.” Over against the 
disillusionment, uncertainty of aim, 
apathy, cynicism of the West, the fur- 
ther “we go to the East and meet men 
and women of the so-called Eastern 
countries, the more we are confronted 
with passionate convictions, warmth of 
heart, and joyful hope.” 


In his effort to persuade westerners 
‘o look fairly at reality in the East, 
ilormadka inevitably is over-gentle in 
hs treatment of grievous problems in 
th: communist domain. But the book 
is vefinitely set in Christian faith frank- 
ly sated as revelatory and looking be- 
yond the historical situation which is 
so sig uificant to the author and to all 
of us. He gives criticisms of the com- 
munist } osition, over against which he 
sets the Christian faith. Moreover, 
Hromadka has no use for sullen re- 
treat into a cyst of passivity. “Some 
people in con munist countries are hap- 
py about the museum’ or ghetto type 
of church. . . . But this is not a real 
church.” “The i2al question is: How 
can the church be a real transforming 
power ...?” 


Price, life-long miss‘onary in China, 
recently Moderator of t..e Presbyterian 
Church South, now Direci>r of the Mis- 
sionary Research Library, presents a 
more comprehensive yet w.rmer and 
more personal confrontation vf Marx- 
ism-Communism. He has rea’ much 
and thoughtfully, and in his Chi..a ex- 
perience for thirty years has facea the 
ideological and Christian issues w‘th 
individuals and with Christian group. . 
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Price is both realist and evangelist, in 
a balance not frequently found among 
us. 
This book boldly compares the per- 
sons of Marx and of Jesus, then the 
principles of the systems named for 
them, their social consequences in the 
actual world, and the two faiths con- 
tending for the devotion of men in 
need of salvation. The scheme of or- 
ganization could be challenged, but 
the substance appeals effectively both 
to mind and to conscience. Under- 
standing, critique, life-experience are 
declared in sound faith, alert to social 
as well as to individual requirements. 

Are you ready for strong meat? 
“What is not a valid creed for us may 
yet prove to be a corrective for our 
creed, reminding us of forgotten em- 
phases and underlining neglected Scrip- 
tural truths.” Can you respond ade- 
quately to Marx’s taunt, which has be- 


come science for hundreds of millions? 
—‘Religion is the sigh of the oppress- 
ed creature.” In daily attitudes, do 
you include Communists among those 
for whom Christ died and to whom his 
mission to the world is directed? Is 
there common ground upon which a 
Christian can meet and appeal to a 
Communist? Just what should Com- 
munism stir you to rethink and to do? 
Why does Communism look better than 
Christianity to vast multitudes of God’s 
children? And what should that mean 
to the Christian Church? These are 
the sort of questions raised and dealt 
with by a courageous and valuable 
book. 

If you wish to slumber in prejudices 
ignorant and comfortable, don’t read 
either Hromadka or Price. 

M. SEARLE BATES 
Department of Missions 
Union Theological Seminary 
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COMMUNIST-CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER 


in East Europe 
By ROBERT TOBIAS, Th. D. 


A 2-in-1 volume of documentation and analysis of the struggle between 
Communists and Christians in 9 countries of East Europe, with implications, 
theological, and practical, for the Church universal. 


“Nowhere else within comparable 
compass is so full and authoritative 
a conspectus of this historical de- 
velopment to be found . . . informa- 
tive and exciting . . . an invaluable 
sourcebook. It should hold equal 
interest for the general reader and 


—Pres. Henry P. Van Dusen. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION PRESS 
Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Indiana, U. S. A. 


“No library which attempts to pro- 
vide materials for the study either 
of the Communist challenge to 
western civilization or of contempo- 
rary Christianity can afford to miss 
this book, and no serious writer in 
this field can fail to take its data 
and conclusions into account.” 
—Harowp E. Fey, 
Christian Century 


$8.00 
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THe Pore Speaks. By Michael Chi- 
nigo, Editor. Pantheon Books, Inc., 
New York, 1957. 378 pages. Illus- 
trations, Glossary, and Index. $4.50. 

VaTIcAN JourRNAL. By Anne O’Hare 
McCormick. Farrar, Straus and Cu- 
dahy, New York, 1957. xvii, 238 
pages. $4.00. 


Each of these books, in its own way, 
sheds light upon the role of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the contemporary 
world. The first is for the reference 
shelf. The second makes interesting 
and profitable reading. Written and/or 
edited by Roman Catholics, neither is 
in any sense critical of the Catholic po- 
sition. 

Vatican Journal, 1921-1924 is a col- 
lection of 45 dispatches and columns 
by the late Anna O’Hare McCormick, 
discerning and very literate Rome cor- 
respondent for the New York Times. 
The first and more important group of 
materials deal with the Vatican, the 
papacy, and the issues of church and 
state from the time of the emergence 
of Mussolini to Mr. Truman’s propo- 
sals for a full-fledged ambassador to 
the Vatican. The second is a collection 
of “spiritual essays of historical sig- 
nificance,” chiefly Easter and Christ- 
mas columns which reveal the author’s 
deep spiritual sensitivities. 


Mrs. McCormick had excellent rela- 
tions with the Vatican and gives in- 
teresting accounts of her interviews 
with the popes from Benedcit XV to 
Pius XII and her attendance at sessions 
of the Papal Consistory and other im- 
portant church functions as well as ses- 
sions of the Italian parliament. A 
faithful Catholic, her writings show the 
awe and respect with which she re- 
gards the popes as symbols of a time- 
less and unchanging church. Yet as a 
competent reporter she characterizes 
them all very convincingly in terms of 
their human qualities and _ interests. 
“Benedict XV was the patrician and 


the diplomat,” whose archbishopric at 
Bologna had given him a real under- 
standing of the Italian workingman, his 
grievances, impulsiveness, and saving 
common sense. Pius XI, who came 
from the middle class, was “chiefly 
known, when elected pope, as a learned 
librarian with a record for Alpine 
climbing.” Pius carried into his ad- 
ministration of the church his love for 
order and system and his eager ac- 
ceptance of the most modern business 
techniques and machinery (64f.). Pius 
XII was, by training and lifelong ex- 
perience, a “diplomat,” who in the sec- 
ular diplomatic service would be called 
a “career man” (102). 

Materials in the first part of the vol- 
ume deal informatively with a great 
variety of subjects, such as the long- 
standing “Roman question” and its so- 
lution by Mussolini and Pius XI, Mus- 
solini’s two-fold program of “exhum- 
ing” the monuments of ancient Rome 
and at the same time feverishly ex- 
panding and building up the new 
Rome, the Ethiopian crisis, the conflict 
between church and state over the edu- 
cation of youth both in Italy and Ger- 
many, papal efforts at peace, Myron 
Taylor’s mission to the Vatican, the al- 
lied bombing of Rome and occupation 
of the city, the broadening of represen- 
tation in the College of Cardinals, and 
statements of Pius XII on democracy 
and the United Nations. The discus- 
sions, being contemporary with the 
events themselves, necessarily lack any 
evaluation from the prospective of fu- 
ture developments. 

Mrs. McCormick’s penetrating treat- 
ment of these and other topics, is 
greatly enhanced by her genuine liter- 
ary skill. Typical is her reference to 
Mussolini’s “frenzy for simultaneous 
exhumation [of the past] and moderni- 
zation” as “a parallel-column compari- 
son of the text of life in 26 B. C. and 
1926 A. D., made to demonstrate the 
plagiarisms of progress” (p. 47). One 
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Booth Luce in her introduction to this 
volume that its Pulitzer prize-winning 
author provides “both reporting of a 
high order and excellent literature.” 
Mrs. McCormick’s writing skill and po- 
etic feeling is also revealed in her 
“spiritual essays,” as for example the 
pieces on “Where the Christmas Lights 
Are Out” and “Hopes and Fears on the 
First Peacetime Easter.” 

The scope of the other volume under 
review, The Pope Speaks, is somewhat 
clarified by the subtitle: The Teach- 
ings of Pope Pius XII. The material 
is drawn together from a great variety 
of sources: radio broadcasts to the 
world, messages and addresses to many 
different kinds of groups—students, 
newlyweds, women, doctors, jurists, 
philosophers, artists, book critics, ra- 
dio announcers, movie producers, etc. 
—and from an occasional encyclical or 
an allocution to the College of Cardi- 
nals. 

As might be expected, they cover a 
wide range of subjects. Indeed the edi- 
tor has attempted to produce “an an- 
thology covering all the topics to which 
the Holy Father has dedicated atten- 
tion.” The two criteria that were ap- 
plied to the selection were these: “If 
one of several documents represented 
the most exhaustive treatment of a top- 
ic and the others were merly repetitive, 
then my choice fell on the principal 
pronouncement. In cases, however, 
where the Holy Father treated various 
aspects of a problem at different times, 
I have taken the pertinent parts out of 
context and worked them into a har- 
monious whole in a single chapter, sep- 
arating the excerpts by a line of space” 
(3). 

The method has been quite satisfac- 
tory on the whole, but there is still con- 
siderable repetition and the whole 
work has something of a “scissors and 
paste” quality. Each excerpt is identi- 
fied as to the occasion on which it was 
must agree wholeheartedly with Clare 


uttered. The book has a usable index, 
which makes it possible to discover in 
a few moments the position of the pres- 
ent pontiff on almost any topic of in- 
terest. 


The material is organized in four 
sections. The first, on “Man,” deals 
with such assorted subjects as marriage 
and the family, conjugal love, the du- 
ties of husband and wife, the modern 
woman, fashion and virtue, and matri- 
monial trials in ecclesiastical courts. 
The section on “Education, The Sci- 
ences, The Arts” considers the educa- 
tion of the child, rights of the Chris- 
tian family, birth control and related 
subjects, science and religion, the du- 
ties of physicians, scientists, and Cath- 
olic jurists, the role of art, the theater, 
the literary critic, etc. Part Three on 
“Church and Religion” deals with such 
subjects as the papacy, prayer, the ten 
commandments, erroneous trends in 
modern theology, and Catholic Action. 
Part IV deals with “Society and Poli- 
tics” under the expected headings. 


This reviewer feels that the materials 
might have been grouped more logical- 
ly and carefully than they were, but 
the index probably makes up for short- 
comings in this regard. 


Within its field the present volume 
will be of some value to students of 
Catholic thought. For the serious stu- 
dent, however, it will not by any means 
take the place of such volumes as Jo- 
seph Husslein’s Social Wellsprings or 
Philip Hughes’ The Pope’s New Order 
which cover a broader sweep of time 
and deal with the more definitive papal 
encyclicals rather than such popular, 
occasional materials as those utilized 
in the present volume. Nor will it re- 
place the more systematic and critical 
studies of Catholic doctrine, ethics, and 
social policy. 

Haroip L. Luncer 
Brite College of the Bible 
Texas Christian University 
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Deep Furrows. By I. W. Moomaw. 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., New 
York, 1957. xii, 192 pages. IIlus- 
trations, Index. $2.50. 


In the past fifty years amazing pro- 
gress has been made in developing the 
mechanical phases of agriculture. Many 
have a feeling that the spiritual values 
of the farm community have not made 
a comparable advance. Through world 
missions scores of churchmen have 
come to realize the poverty of the 
masses of the world. The United Na- 
tions and our own government have 
given technical assistance to many 
countries. 

In Deep Furrows, Mr. Moomaw, a 
former missionary in India, is attempt- 
ing to evaluate a few of the processes 
and results obtained through missions. 
In his introductory chapter he writes, 
“We need to come to terms more clear- 
ly with the causes of chronic poverty 
and underdevelopment. Otherwise we 
could eventually find ourselves only 
tinkering with symptoms and arousing 
vain hope among the people.” 

The author discusses seven basic 
areas in which he thinks the church 
can make a genuine contribution to 
rural life. We need to remember that 
eighty percent of all missionary work 
is in rural areas. The areas can be 
summarzied as follows: What is ex- 
tension service and how does it work?; 
developing leaders among the people; 
improving family life by demonstra- 
tion; the use of rural youth organiza- 
tions to educate leaders for tomorrow; 
the place of cooperatives and mutual 
aid in developing the resources of the 
community; the development of land 
and methods the church can use to 
grow people as well as improve pro- 
duction; and the value of village in- 
dustries and handicraft. 

In each chapter after stating the 
problems he quotes from persons who 
have achieved some measure of success 
in actual situations. Definite methods 
of procedure are set forth in each situ- 


ation. The purpose of the book is to 
make concrete suggestions to native 
leaders, missionary societies, colleges 
and seminaries having responsibility in 
educating and supervising leaders in 
rural areas. The book endeavors to 
make a realistic and practical approach 
to the problems of missions today. It 
pointedly asks: “What is the Chris- 
tian Community?” 

The book might be criticized for cov- 
ering so comprehensive a field of need 
in outline form only. The author is 
aware of this limitation in his treat- 
ment of the material. The book justi- 
fies itself in making clear the tre- 
mendous scope and urgent needs of 
rural peoples in the danger spots of 
the world. May all who teach or ad- 
minister our missionary personnel and 
program read this book. 

SetH W. SLAUCHTER 
Missouri School of Religion 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Edited by Paul S. Minear. 
All section reports, proceedings, 
and general addresses at the 
Oberlin Conference. Discussions 
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39 denominations on Church 
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to world-wide unity. An impor- 
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